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bombardment does not appear to have yielded decisive results, and 
the Allied front in Normandy is still too short, and its reliance on 
particular beach-heads for supplies and communications too great, for 
much in the way of tactical surprises to be achieved. Rommel can 
rarely fail to divine where the next blow is to fall. There is no 
doubt something in the contention of an Allied spokesman in 
Normandy that we can well afford to go on as we are going because 
our superior resources must turn the scale in a war of attrition, but 
it is a disappointment to be reduced to single frontal attacks on the 
Passchendaele or Messines model. There is not yet sufficient room 
for manoeuvre in Normandy, and unfortunately what there is is 
not being materially increased. Hitler’s strategy, in presenting so 
desperate a resistance in Normandy and letting Russia sweep on to 
the very borders of the Reich, is a little perplexing. 


India’s Two Problems 


It was fortunate that two quite distinct aspects of the Indian 
problem were raised by Labour peers in the House of Lords on 
Tuesday, for both of them elicited instructive replies from the Under- 
Secretary for India, Lord Munster. With regard to certain apparent 
changes of view by Mr. Gandhi, expressed in a statement to Mr. 
Rajagopalachari and in newspaper interviews, Lord Munster said that 
any rapprochement between Mr. Gandhi and the Moslem League 
would be welcomed by the Government—as it could hardly fail 
to be in view of the Government’s repeated insistence on agreement 
be.,,.en the Indian communities as a condition of constitutional 
advance—but the statement conveyed by Mr. Rajagopalachari to Mr. 
Jinnah (not, it would appear, signed by Mr. Gardhi) had not been 
communicated in any shape or form to the Viceroy. Mr. Gandhi’s 
willingness to consider a Pakistan proposal is a notable advance, but 
what he has said about that by no means satisfies the Moslems, 


justified in describing it as the most important the House had heard 
on Indian affairs for many a long day. 


Russia and the Poles 


The new developments in the Russo-Polish situation raise in a 
rather disturbing form the whole question of Allied tinity. That 
Britain and the United States should. be recognising one Polish 
Government, and that Russia should first of all withdraw her recog- 
nition from that Government on what no one could regard as adequate 
grounds, and then recognise a rival Government, creates an almost 
impossible situation. The chronological sequence of the events of 
the past week is significant. It has been known for some time that 
the Polish Prime Minister, M. Mikolajczyk, was ready to go to 
Moscow at any moment to discuss the whole question of Russo- 
Polish relations with Marshal Stalin, and last Saturday a statement 
to that effect appeared in The Times. On Sunday there was broad- 
cast from Moscow: the announcement of the formation of a body 
called the Polish Committee of National Liberation, ten of whose 
fifteen members were taken from the rather ambiguous Union of 
Polish Patriots which the Russian Government has ostentatiously 
patronised for some time. On Tuesday the Russian Foreign Office 
announced that, the Russian armies being now in process of liberating 
Polish territory, the Soviet Government had decided to conclude 
with the two-days-old Committee of National Liberation “an agree- 
ment regarding relations between the Soviet Command and the Polish 
Adusssssictration.” Such a statement begs many questions. What is 
meant by “ the Polish Administration ” can only be conjectured, for 
there is no reason to think th«t the new Committee, as obscure in 
personnel as in origin, comma:nds any popular support in Poland 
whatsoever. But what is clur is that the Soviet Government is 
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completely ignoring the Polish Government in London, whose troops 
are fighting effectively on the Italian front, and which the British 
and American Governments recognise and have no thought of ceas- 
ing to recognise. The one hope of a satisfactory solution would seem 
to lie in a frank personal discussion between M. Mikolajczyk, a demo- 
crat and a very sensible man, and Marshal Stalin. With reasonable- 
ness on both sides an agreement could still be reached. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s Nomination Speech 

President Roosevelt’s speech to the Democratic Convention 
accepting nomination shows that Mr. Dewey and the Republican 
Party will not have the chance to fight the Presidential election, as 
they desire to do, exclusively on domestic issues. Mr. Roosevelt 
appeals to the electors on his record—his record in peace, and his 
record in war—a record which includes his liberal policy in days of 
peace and his handling of a world situation calling for the defeat of 
the enemy and the preparation of plans for world organisation later. 
Are the people, he asks, to turn over the 1944 job to men who 
opposed Lend-Lease and international co-operation, or to entrust it 
to those who saw the danger ahead, pursued the war with vigour, 
and have been planning for the future peace? In other words, he 
stands as the man who has been proved fit for conducting the war 
and has his hand on the world machinery for making a good peace. 
It is, indeed, because of the exigencies of a world war that Mr. 
Roosevelt has decided to stand for a fourth term. That being the 
raison-d’étre of his candidature, it will be obviously impossible to 
confine the election issue to domestic problems and old New Deal 
controversies. Not that the President is in the least disposed to 
neglect domestic issues. He, like his opponent, promises a policy 
which will provide employment and a decent standard of living, and 
special care for the returning Servicemen. But primarily he seeks 
re-election on the ground of his proved fitness to deal with the 
interests of the United States in the presence of a world emergency. 


The Future of the Public Schools 


There is one gap in the new Education Bill waiting to be filled, 
requiring provision for the public schoo!s, and a policy for asso- 
ciating them with the general educational system. That is the 
subject of the Fleming Report, issued last Wednesday. It is a mine 
of information about the public schools (a term which here includes 
both the independent schools and the day grammar schools which 
have received direct grants from the Board), from which the con- 
clusion is drawn that there is here a special kind of education 
which must not be allowed to disappear, but which must on the 
other hand be accessible to suitable children coming from the 
primary schtols. The problem faced is how to combine maintenance 
of the character and freedom of each school with that degree of control 
which will be necessary in proportion as it receives public money. 
The Report accepts the principle that the opportunities of public 
school education must be made available to all capable of profiting 
from them irrespective of means, and requires the compilation of 
a list of schools which agree to receive a substantial proportion 
of pupils who will be educated at the public expense. In these schools 
the whole or part of the tuition fees would be remitted, where 
necessary, according to the parents’ needs, pupils being selected on 


the basis of their schoo] records and after consideration of 
their parents’ wishes, and certain places being reserved for 
pupils coming through the local education authorities. It 


is recommended that 25 per cent. of pupils going to boarding 
schools should come from grant-aided primary schools with 
bursaries awarded by the Board or by the local education authorities. 
The final acceptance of a candidate very properly would rest with 
the head of a school. A wise provision is made by which pupils 
awarded bursaries at the age of 11 would be enabled at once to enter 
the preparatory department of a public school. It is important 
that the relationship between a preparatory school and the public 
school should be maintained. Here at least is indicated a means 
of smoothing the way from the primary school to the public school 
—but for how many children? To-day there are only 40,000 
boarding places in public schools for boys and girls as compared 
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with half a million pupils in grant-aided secondary schools and a 
million in junior schools. 


Britain and Holland 


A luncheon of the Anglo-Netherlands Society in honour of Dr, 
van Kleffens, the Netherlands Foreign Méinister, attended by 
Mr. Eden was an occasion for something much more than ceremonial 
compliments. Holland and Great Britain look out upon the war and 
the post-war world with an awareness of corhmon interest and sent- 
ment intensified by war experience. During four years we have 
had in this country the Queen and the Government of a European 
country whose title to speak with the fullest authority for their 
people no one but an enemy would question. Both Dr. van Kleffens 
and Mr. Eden think in the same terms of the need for a universal 
organisation after the war to promote the peaceful developmen: of 
the world. Both evidently realise that within such an organisation 
Holland and Britain have a special place side by side. Both coun- 
tries have constitutional monarchies and similar conceptions of 
Parliamentary government and liberty. Both have overseas empires 
and a great interest in world trade. Their peoples have similar ways 
of life and readily understand one another. Together they should 
find it easy to set an example to promote that “ close, constant, last- 
ing collaboration in the political, economic and military fields ” which 
Mr. Eden said must be maintained by the United Nations. Recipro- 
city in the provision and use of air-bases has been suggested as one 
form of co-operation. It should be possible after the long and inti- 
mate experience of the two Governments in this country to maintain 
such co-operation in a great variety of activities. Especially close 
relations between two Governments are quite possible within the 
framework of a wider organisation, and should help to strengthen it. 
With Britain and Holland we may expect that Norway, Denmark 
and Belgium will be likely to fall naturally into line. For here 
is a community of nations which have the same conceptions of 
peace and similar traditions—precisely, in fact, those attributes which 
draw together the members of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


The Making of Doctors 


The Goodenough Committee’s Report on the future of the 
Medical Schools is a thorough, comprehensive and construc- 
tive piece of work, in some ways as important a document as the 
White Paper on the National Health Service. For however admir- 
ably a Health Service may be planned, it will be as good as and no 
better than the doctors who man it. The Goodenough Report points 
the way to the production of better doctors. The first essential is 
better material to work on ; at present, medical education is virtually 
confined to those whose parents can afford at least £1,000 for main- 
tenance and fees over six years. Though the Committee do not go 
as far as might be wished in opening the doors of medical education 
to poorer boys and girls, they do advise that the existing confusion 
in the arrangements for scholarships and grants should be cleared up. 
In the selection of students, careful consideration should be given 
to headmasters’ reports, personal interviews, and aptitude tests. In- 
stead of trying to eliminate the unfit by examination towards the 
end of the course, the process should be complete inside the student’s 
first year. Throughout the course, the burden of examinations 
should be relieved ; in particular, the “double” finals of the Uni- 
versities and the Royal Colleges, which most students now take, 
should be discouraged, if not abolished. In the curriculum, more 
room should be found for psychological and social medicine, child 
health, and the study of minor ailments, by ruthlessly pruning the 
time devoted to the details of surgery, pathology, and the basic 
sciences. A year of compulsory hospital residence before qualifica- 
tion is advocated, and for specialists a fecognised training of four or 
five years after qualification. It is suggested that Exchequer grants 
to the medical schools should be made conditional on the admission 
of women medical students; the proportion of women might be 
one-fifth of the total. There is much else of interest in the Report. 
Some of the recommendations are arguable, but it is to be hoped that 
the Government will unhesitatingly approve and adopt the general 
principles laid down. 
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THE STATE OF GERMANY 


WEEK after the attempt on Hitler’s life it is still impossible 

to disentangle the essential facts, much less to interpret 
them with any accuracy. The German official versions are contra- 
dictory, and Goebbels’ impassioned exposition did no more 
than indicate what he wants believed. What can with 
confidence be assumed is that a deep rift, long suspected, 
between the Army chiefs and the Nazi Party now stands incontro- 
vertibly revealed, that the generals have struck openly at Hitler 
and that to all appearance the stroke has failed. Hitler is virtually 
unhurt—for though the extraordinary masquerade of his im- 
personation on occasion by his double, Berger, would admit of 
the theory that the real Hitler is dead, and it is the double who 
survives, the facts appear to be otherwise. It is a sufficient 
commentary on the state of Germany that the substitution of 
Berger for Hitler, if three or four leading Nazis like Goering and 
Himmler and Bormann thought it desirable, could be carried 
through without one German in ten million suspecting anything 
unusual. Englishmen are congenitally incapable of realising the 
extent to which the wholesale deception of a people can not only 
be attempted but succeed. A correspondent on the Italian front 
wrote on Tuesday, after talking to German prisoners there, that 
their morale is high because Goebbels has convinced them that 
Germany is winning the war in Britain with rocket-bombs, and that 
Britain will be begging for an armistice in a couple of months. It is 


idle to suggest that the right course is to fight lies with truth, for 


Germans are completely and effectively isolated from the truth. 
The exclusion of enemy propaganda is as highly ogganised as the 
diffusion of German propaganda, and in each case the organisers 
have achieved what they set out to achieve. It is in the light of 
that decisive factor that the effect on the German people of the 
official versions of the plot against Hitler must be estimated. 

But one fact, at any rate, emerges uncontested. There was a 
plot. The theory that the whole thing was a “frame-up” to 
justify wholesale executions of generals is not tenable. A plot did 
exist. The chief agents in it were a group—its extent and 
influence still undisclosed—of leading Generals. The effect was to 
endanger Hitler’s life, to destroy his double, Berger, two Generals 
—Korten, Chief of Staff of the Luftwaffe, and Brandt, of the Army 
General Staff—and to injure a number of others. The man who 
placed the bomb was Colonel Klaus von Stauffenberg, member 
of a distinguished military family, who was immediately shot, and 
the moving spirit was declared to be General Beck, formerly 
Chief of the General Staff, who, at the time the official announce- 
ment was made, was declared to be “ no longer among the living.” 
As for the assailants’ motives, it is clear that they spring from 
the conviction that the war was already lost, thanks, as the soldiers 
would say, to the politicians’ interference in strategy ; to fight the 
Russians in the east and the British and Americans in the west 
and south and Hitler’s intuitions into the bargain was beyond any 
human powers. As hard-headed calculators they preferred to 
accept the inevitable now, no doubt with a view to immediate 
preparation for a successful war a decade or two hence, and save 
whatever it might prove possible to save of a State which Hitler 
and his fanatics must end by destroying utterly. Germany would 
have been defeated in the cast in any case, but the army beyond 
question would have given a different account of itself if it had 
been left alone. The man who declared “ Stalingrad will fall, 
you can be sure of that,” and insisted that the attack there should 
be carried through at all costs, was responsible for one of the 
greatest disasters in German military history. No one doubts 
that it is Hitler equally who has insisted on holding on to Estonia 
and Latvia till another disaster of even greater magnitude is 
imminent. Significantly enough the commander in that theatre, 


General Lindemann, is understood to be among the liquidated, 
or at any rate to have been deprived of his command. Generals 
who both as patriots and as technicians were deeply concerned in 
winning the war had every motive for eliminating the man who 
was making any hope of that illusory. 

Two questions it would be valuable to have answered are as 
to the extent of the plot and as to the extent of the reprisals ; 
subsidiary questions, as for example whether Himmler was 
cognisant of the conspiracy and deliberately let it ripen so that 
as many soldiers as possible might be implicated, are of interest 
rather than intrinsic importance; all that need be noted in 
passing is the proved incapacity of the Gestapo to protect its 
Fiihrer. Regarding the extent of the revolt it is to be remarked 
that the crude-mouthed Goering spoke of “ an alternative Govern- 
ment ” in whose name orders might be given, and a further official 
announcement thanked detachments of the armed forces for the 
part they had played in crushing the outbreak. Clearly, therefore, 
the coup at Hitler’s headquarters was by no means the whole of 
the affair. Neither is it by any means certain that the affair is 
liquidated yet, though many of the leading spirits in it have been. 
There are persistent rumours from neutral sources that the ramifi- 
cations of the conspiracy are far-reaching, and that many of the 
leaders of it, still undiscovered, are proceeding systematically with 
their plans. If that is so events must before long reveal it. 
Meanwhile it will be prudent to assume that for the present the 
attempt has been sharply checked. There has been a ruthless 
purge of high army officers ; fifty German Generals are said to 
have been executed, which is even more than the Russians have 
disposed of in the last few weeks. Himmler has been appointed 
Commander-in-Chief of the Home Forces of the Reich, and it is 
a question whether he does not now wield more effective power 
than Hitler himself or Goering or any other single individual. 
The watchword is to be blood and iron ; the State is to be more 
totalitarian, the war more total ; deprivations hitherto unimagined 
are to be imposed on the German people. Responsibility for this 
is entrusted to a Goering-Goebbels combination, but Hitler’s 
decree ordering the new departure reads like one of those dangerous 
pronouncements of men who know something must be done but 
do not know what to do. It is not conceivable that unmobilised 
resources of men or material exist in the Reich or in subject 
Europe today. 

What—for this is the question of supreme importance—is the 
effect of it all on the future of the war? Manifestly the effect 
of an attempt at a coup d’état, even if the attempt fails, must be 
bad for Gtrmany and good for the Allies. The meaning of the 
affair for Germany can only be appreciated if the conditions thus 
revealed there are contrasted with the unbroken and unthreatened 
unity prevailing in Britain and America and Russia. In the two 
former countries at any rate criticism is untrammelled, and in 
Russia much more so t in Germany, yet in all three nations 
solidarity is increasingly i pressive. In Germany alone are signs 
of fissure evident. Such cracks, moreover, do not heal but 
spread, and it is possible, as the Prime Minister has hazarded, 
that this one may spread very quickly. But more profitable than 
speculation in a field in which knowledge of the essential facts 
is still inadequate is some assessment of the actual military effect 
of Hitler’s latest moves as distinct from the effect on morale— 
which indeed may well be less than might be expected, in view 
of the ability of the propaganda-machine to secure widespread 
credence for distortions of the truth. What is fundamental is that 
Generals who were presumably appointed on the grounds of their 
technical efficiency are being replaced by commanders whose chief 
qualification is party loyalty. A salient example is General von 
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Schweppenberg, commander of the panzer divisions in France, 
and well-known as a singularly competent technician, now replaced 
by the brutal Deytrich (a leading figure on Russia’s war-criminal 
whose active military experience never took him above the 
rank of sergeant. The more of such changes Hitler effects the 
more the war is likely to be shortened, and there promise to be 
plenty of them yet. All this must manifestly infuriate every 
serious professional soldier, and the humiliation of the Wehrmacht 
was carried a step further on Monday by the decree that the 
historic army salute shall henceforward be replaced—for all 
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ranks, from Generals downwards—by the approved Nazi gesticu- 
lation, accompanied by the regulation Heil Hitler ; even colonels 
may reasonably demur to enforced homage to a_ corporal. 
Altogether it is safe to predict one thing, and perhaps one thing 
only—that though the Nazi leaders may have saved the situation 
for the moment they have not saved it permanently, or for long— 
even internally. A rottenness teo deep-seated to eradicate has 
revealed itself in the State of Germany. It will inevitably prove 
fatal, and it is for the Allied forces to redouble their efforts to 
accelerate the fatality. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HERE is one aspect of the flying bomb business which needs a 

little emphasis ; that is the part played by the Americans in com- 
bating this plague. It is not so much a matter of bringing down 
the projectiles themselves as of attacking the installations in Northern 
France. Far more sorties against that objective have, I believe, 
been flown by Americans than by the R.A.F. In a way, there is 
nothing in that. This is one war, and whatever needs to be done is 
done by the national forces most readily available for that particular 
job. But here is a form of attack aimed particularly at the 
civilian population of England, and when we as civilians owe so 
much in this particular field to our American Allies, who risk— 
and sacrifice—their lives in our defence, it is but bare decency 
to acknowledge the debt, and to clothe the acknowledgement 
with some warmth and cordiality. As to the flying bombs, 
by the way, while they have done singularly little to hold up pro- 
duction or affect the general tenor of life in England, they seem 
likely to have one consequence which may gratify Hitler a little. 
The hopping season is approaching, and the hop-growers are wonder- 
ing with considerable anxiety whether the hoppers will feel quite 
the normal zest for the usual excursion to regions where the bombs 
are being shot down methodically in large numbers to explode on 
or near the ground; they could be forgiven for preferring more 
healthy neighbourhoods. (No geographical disclosure is involved 
bere ; anyone with a school atlas can see where a line drawn from 
the Pas de Calais to London runs.) 

* * * * 

In view of the surprising references to the Jewish question in the 
election manifestoes of both the Democratic and the Republican 
parties in America (an event calculated to inspire uneasy reflections 
on the influence of the Jews in politics) I read with some disquiet a 
letter which has come into my hands from an American lawyer in the 
Middle West. He writes of what he calls the failure of the British to 
accord friends of Britain in America effective co-operation : 

“It is difficult,” he writes, “to get the facts from official sources 
to sustain the arguments in favour of the British cause. For example, 
although my checks have been going constantly to the British 
Information Services for 27 years, many of them signed in blank, 
yet I have not been able to as yet secure a copy ofethe Balfour 
Declaration although I asked for it five months ago. In the mean- 
time the Jews have been flooding the United States with allegations 
that the British have been betraying the Jews in Palestine, when the 
facts are that the exact opposite is the case.” 

If this allegation is accurate it is plainly disturbing. Someone 
ought to look into it. 

* * * * 

“Holiday reading” is a term capable of various interpretations. 
Often it is used to indicate some special class of light literature, 
calculated to fall soothingly on the jaded mind. For me holiday 
reading means simply the books I have read on a holiday—such, for 
example, as the fortnightly holiday which has unhappily just ended. 
I went to no special thought or trouble about choosing the volumes 
to take with me (the main qualification was that they must be neither 
large nor heavy), but on the whole I look back with satisfaction on 
the fortnight’s diet. These were two old familiars, Jane Eyre and 
Lavengro. The writers of both irritate me, Miss Bronté by her 
habit of sloppily (as it seems to me) referring to “ the town of S *y 
and the like, when it would be perfectly easy to invent a name, as 
she does in so many cases; and also by her frequent and sudden 





adjuration “ Reader,” as though to pull you back with a jerk from 
the living drama and remind you that after all it is only a 
novelist making up a tale. Borrow’s capacity to irritate comes of 
his complacent sententiousness ; but the renewed acquaintance with 
Jasper Petulengro and Isopel Berners and the Flaming Tinman 
more than makes up for that. Then there was Sir Richard Living- 
stone’s admirable little volume of Thucydides, as translated by 
Crawley and others, greatly enriched by the editor’s too rare but 
always apposite notes; Professor Hayek’s The Path to Serfdom 
(which ought to have been studied adequately sooner); a Golden 
Treasury to dip into as the spirit moved ; and three green Penguin 
detective stories as antidote to the tedium and discomfort of the 
train. In addition, Vincent Sheehan’s Between Thunder and the 
Sun (lent me by a benefactress), one of the best of those books of 
travel and contact and rapportage which American journalists do so 
excellently well ; an anthropological Pelican on family customs in 
Samoa ; and finally a volume of Gosse’s essays which some earlier 
sojourner had left behind. On the whole, I think, reasonably 
balanced and satisfying sustenance. 
* * * * 

Again and again, whenever ihe problem of re-educating Germany, 
or de-Nazifying the young Nazis, is being seriously approached, 
some encounter or incident turns up to make the apparent hopeless- 
ness of the situation inescapable. Take a message in Tuesday’s 
Times from one of that paper’s special correspondents in Normandy. 
He was enabled to question, or was present at the questioning of, a 
group of German prisoners. They were asked what they thought of 
the anti-Hitler plot. “What do you mean, think?” answered the 


first. “One doesn’t think.” The next one simply said that his 
superiors knew better than he did; it was not for him to 
judge. The third simply refused .to believe there had 


been an attack on Hitler. And so on. The writer’s general comment is, 
“To see and listen to these German youths, who since the age of 
six have been filled with Nazi doctrine and the Nazi view on 
everything, have been denied access to contrary opinion and 10 
foreign newspaper and radio, is a depressing experience. It is to 
this that Nazism brings men, unthinking, inhuman automata, whose 
minds have atrophied through not being used. According to the 
interrogation officers, 90 per cent. of the prisoners have no opinions ; 
they are not allowed to have opinions and have stopped trying.” 
If so much as §0 per cent. of that is true we are up agairst a com- 
pletely intractable situation. For to whom will this mindless genera- 
tion listen? Certainly not to its foreign victors. Still more certainly 
not to German émigrés, mostly non-Aryan. A good many of them 
will, no doubt, be sent to forced labour on reconstruction in Russia ; 
that may enlarge their horizons a little. But what impression the 
Russian Weltanschauung may make on a mindless German is not a 
question to answer with complete confidence. 
* . Aa * 

Mr. Sorensen, M.P., the Labour Member for Leyton West, 
informed a Biggleswade audience last week (according to the Sunday 
Express) that he “ voted against the Government when Churchill 
acted the fool, not for the first time, nor the last. When he does 
not act the fool he acts the goat.” These engaging comments say, 
on the whole, very little for the speaker’s powers of vituperation. I 
should rather like to hear Mr. Churchill on Mr. Sorensen, M.P.—if 
Mr. Churchill is aware of Mr. Sorensen’s existence. JANUS. 
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STEAM ROLLER—NEW STYLE 


By STRATEGICUS 


UMMING up my last article I used the words: “In any former 

war we might have been entitled to say that the end is in sight.” 
If there were any justification for that statement the German 
Generals, who, at their best, are the most competent in the world, 
should have recognised it. A day or two later events showed that 
they had ; and it is obvious that one cannot ignore that endorsement 
in any survey of the military situation. It seems necessary to 
emphasise this at the outset because, if the position then seemed 
intolerable, it now seems to pass all belief. We have lived a great 
part of the war on the verge of the incredible ; but the last week 
has set fresh standards. I have frequently suggested that the 
Germans have no flair for strategy; it has always seemed to me 
that their main characteristic is supreme competence in battle. By 
contrast the Russians have never lacked a suggestion of real brilliance, 
and their strategic insight is remarkable. 

The general development of the war sufficiently attests the German 
weakness in strategy ; and it is not one but several campaigns that 
suggest the Russians’ brilliance. They appear to be less at the mercy 
of their emotions, to see the essential in the general confusion of 
war on the grand scale, and to articulate their tremendous design 
perfectly without betraying its real purpose or its cumulative 
strength. Hence it comes about that the Vistula lies immediately 
in their path—if, indeed, it is not already in their rear; for the 
main fact that we are compelled to predicate of their operations is 
that in speed and in power no limit can be set to their achievement. 

Some suspicion inevitably attaches to the appeal of captured 
Generals, particularly when they seem to have been captured with 
undue ease ; and one may, therefore, look askance at the manifesto 
issued by the sixteen Generals who have surrendered to the Russians. 
But when the circumstances of their surrender are examined much 
of this suspicion passes. Many of these men have surrendered 
because, although they were Generals, they had lost their command, 
lost their staffs, lost all connexion with any corporate body. The 
circumstances, indeed, speak as pointedly as any other evidence of 
the deadly blows which the Russians are repeatedly delivering 
against the most powerful army the world has known. Unit after 
unit seems to collapse as if pole-axed. The very “ bolts” or “ hedge- 
hogs” by means of which the Germans thought, and still think, to 
hold up the advance, betray them. What can the Russians welcome 
more warmly than this habit of locking up groups of divisions 
within steel and concrete cinctures? The Russians by-pass them, 
leaving them for later assimilation. At this stage of the war, and the 
clear breakdown of organised resistance over considerable stretches 
of the front, these “bolts” place no appreciable brake on the 
majestic Russian advance. Brody was one such road-block. There 
the Russians killed over 30,000, including a divisional General, and 
took over 17,000 prisoners, including another divisional General. 
The total would represent about five divisions at the present strength 
of the units in Russia. 

This question of divisions is the conditioning factor on this front. 
In the appeal of the German Generals captured they state that 30 
German divisions have been “destroyed” in the Russian summer 
offensive. “ Destruction” is an ambiguous term in this connexion ; 
but there is some evidence that throws a glaring light upon its 
meaning. General Hofmeister, one of the recently captured German 
Generals, wrote a statement which he declared might be published. 
In this appears an illuminating paragraph on the strength of his 
command. He was in charge of the 41st Tank Corps, which he tells 
us consisted of two infantry and one Tank division. “During the 
night of June 25th-26th,” he continues, “remnants of the 6th, 36th, 
45th, 134th and 296th infantry divisions arrived to join my corps. 
In consequence of this the total_strength of the corps reached 20,000 
men, but at least 6,000 of them had been wounded.” If a propor- 
tionate number of corps troops are added to these eight divisions 
they could not have been much, if at all, under 100,000 men, even 
on the reduced strength of the units now customary in the east. 


Such casualties as these represent real destruction—t100,000 reduced 
to 14,000 sound men! The Russian steam-roller had passed over 
them, and there can be no possibility of reconstituting units so 
completely destroyed. Drafts can bring up to establishment a unit 
which retains some appreciable proportion of its strength. But these 
units had been reduced to about Io per cent. of their establishment, 
even if it were in the region of 10,000. Even if the men escaped 
they would be of no further use except as drafts. 

During the first month of the Russian offensive, it is now known, 
158,480 prisoners (including 22 generals) were taken and 381,000 
men were killed. This makes a total of 539,480, or, at the strength 
already suggested, about 54 divisions. In my article last week I said 
in one paragraph that the total force on the Russian front had been 
reduced by about a “third” instead of a “fifth” (whether by a 
printer’s, or by my. own, error), But now it appears that they have 
lost very nearly that proportion of troops in just a month. The 
Volkischer Beobachter, while warning its readers on Tuesday that 
the Russians ar attempting to achieve a “ full-scale decision,” com- 
forted them with the assurance that “further big forces” are being 
concentrated on some not mentioned line in the rear ; but where are 
these “ big forces” to come from? Last week I gave the distribution 
of the German forces, and pointed out that the reinforcements of 
the order required do not exist as far as our knowledge goes. Where 
forces might still provide fresh strength they are stationed on out- 
lying sectors of the European front, which, even now, Hitler 
apparently does not intend to abandon. Is it not entirely reasonable 
for the German Generals to appeal to their fellow-countrymen to 
bring to an immediate end “this senseless bloodshed”? In the 
eleven weeks since Alexander struck the first blow Germany has 
suffered appalling losses, and no one can imagine how they can 
be made good. 

It is, in fact, the weakness of the forces which are attempting to 
hold up the Russian advance that accounts for its remarkable speed. 
For two consecutive days Rokossovsky moved forward 40 miles. 
The speed in any case would be remarkable, and it suggests the 
achievement of a mobility that is unique in a war that involves such 
massive forces. The explanation may, of course, be that the thrusts 
are not carried out by such masses ; that, in fine, the resistance has 
in many places been slight. This is broadly true of the highest 
speeds attained ; but the average speed has been astonishing. For 
even the comparatively light forces that have formed the spearhead 
of many movements need food and fuel as well as ammunition. The 
explanation is reducible to the Jack of resistance and the dis- 
organisation of the defence. On a number of sectors the Germans 
have been in such haste to get away that they have left their com- 
munications intact with abundant rolling-stock, and have abandoned 
their forward maintenance-centres. In this case the Russians have 
been able to live on the country. Even so, torrential rain on the 
Russian front fell on at least one of the days during the last week ; 
and yet, during that time, Koniev marched from Zloczow to Jaroslav, 
a distance of 110 miles. A steam-roller indeed! In the ten days 
up to Tuesday, Koniev’s troops broke through the deeply staggered 
defence line in the Lwow area on a front of 120 miles, penetrated 
30 miles deep in the first three days, and then moved the 110 miles 
to the River San. 

Rivers do. not stop these Russian troops. They have crossed 
the Niemen, the Bug and the San. Will the Vistula hold them? 
It is only a few miles from Rokossovsky’s army; and there are 
now Dvinsk, Kovno, Bialystok, Brest and Lwow (now encircled) 
attempting to resist the advance. The Russians will probably be 
across the Vistula about Radom within the next few days. Warsaw 
has suddenly moved into the centre of the picture; and there is 
East Prussia waiting for the converging attack which lies marked 
on the map by the Russian spearheads. It was the jealousies existing 
between Samsonov and Rennenkampf, and the consequent complete 
lack of liaison, that provided Tannenberg. Such faults will not 
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occur here. The faults seem to be left to the Germans ; and it has 
been suggested from a neutral source that it was the growing peril of 
Lindemann’s position in the Baltic provinces that caused the Generals’ 
“ revolt.” The three Russian Baltic armies are significantly bunched 
in this area; and unless Lindemann escapes rapidly there may be 
another of Hitler’s holocausts. 

It is a week since the Germans were saying that “the momentum 
of the Russian advance is increasing.” But it shows a steady 
crescendo ; and all the historic yardsticks prove useless to suggest 
what lies ahead. The Russians are certainly intent on securing a 
decision. While Hitler obdurately maintains his present distribution 
of forces it is difficult to see how the Germans can escape. If the 
Russians, on the other hand, maintain their speed without losing 
their power, they may be expected to enter Germany very shortly. 
Meanwhile, Montgomery, after securing less than might have been 
expected, has seized enough elbow-room to strike again ; and he is 
assisting, with Alexander, to pin down the bulk of the German 
divisions outside Russia. It is more what he threatens than what he 
achieves that provides the conditions for the Russian steam roller. 


BRETTON WOODS 


By OSCAR R. HOBSON 


HE International Monetary Conference at Bretton Woods, New 
Hampshire, which ended last week-end, seems to have been as 
successful as it possibly could be. When I make that qualification, 
what I have in mind is that the gathering was a conference of 
experts and not of plenipotentiaries, and that its acts require the 
ratification of the legislatures of the forty-four participating nations, 
including, not least, the Congress of the United States of America. 
The Conference was concerned with projects of an International 
Fund and an International Bank, the International Monetary Fund 
and the Bank for Reconstruction and Development. Neither the 
Fund nor the Bank is too happily named, but there should be no 
difficulty in appreciating what the two institutions are for. The 
Bank is no doubt to most people a simpler conception than the 
Fund, so let me say a few words about that first. It will have a 
capital of some $9,100,000,000, or £2,275,000,000, to be subscribed in 
different proportions by the forty-four participating United Nations. 
Only 20 per cent. of the capital will actually be paid up to start with, 
and this will form a fund out of which the Bank can itself make loans 
for approved purposes to any member country. 
But the more normal procedure will be for the Bank to act as an 
issuing house and invite the investing publics of member countries 
able to lend abroad to subscribe loans for reconstruction or develop- 


ment to member countries in need of such, In these cases 
the Bank would guarantee the due payment of interest 
and principal of the loan to the subscribers and would 


charge I per cent. commission to the borrower for doing so. 
Thus the Bank might issue a £200,000,000 Chinese Government 4 per 
cent. Air Transport loan, which investors in the United States and 
Canada and (more doubtfully) Britain would subscribe. It would 
guarantee the loan to the subscribers, charging the Chinese Govern- 
ment I per cent. per annum for doing so, and, if it were called upon 
to implement the guarantee, would be able to do so by calling up 
the unpaid part of its capital. 

Lord Keynes, who was chairman of the Committee of the Bretton 
Woods Conference which drew up the constitution of the Bank, 
said that, while he would not say the Bank was more important 
than the Fund, he thought it was more urgent. In saying that he 
had in mind, I imagine, the fact that it is highly unlikely that, at 
Jeast in the early years after the war, international loans could be 
raised through the ordinary banking channels through which they 
used to be issued. No “ banking consortium” will be able to float 
a Chinese Government loan, thanks to the losses which two wars 
separated by a twenty-year armistice have inflicted on the investors 
who used to put their money into foreign loans. If China, and the 
backward or the war-ravaged countries, are to be reconstructed or 
developed at all, it must be by some such Government-sponsored 
agency as is now proposed. 
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But let it not be supposed that the mere formation of the Bank, 
with its imposing title and impressive capital, will automatically 
solve all the difficulties which have (as we must assume) brought the 
private international loan system to grief. Unless the statesmen of 
the world can ensure peace and reasonable prosperity, the Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development will founder as surely as has the 
private lending system. In some respects there will be new difficul- 
ties. The banking groups who arranged the private international 
loans could and did in their own interests form dispassionate judge- 
ments upon the projects for which they were asked to lend. It is 
all too probable that the International Bank may be unable to prevent 
the intrusion of al! kinds of political considerations, including strategic 
ones, into its decisions. Economics will be polluted by politics, and 
we cannot be sure that the result will be satisfactory. Ever in the 
Bretton Woods discussions on the International Monetary Fund we 
have had an example of this intrusion of politics, though I do not 
say in any dangerous degree. 

The keystone of the whole constitution of the Fund lies in the 
quotas allotted to each member country, the total of which was 
finally fixed at $8,800,000,000 (£2,200,000,000), or almost the same 
amount as the capital of the Bank. The quota is a member's sub- 
scription to the fund. It determines his voting power. It also 
measures the amount of credit he can claim from the Fund. Each 
country pays in its quota in its own currency, plus a minimum 
proportion of gold. All the different currencies are there in the 
Fund, to be bought by the members who have payments to make 
in any particular currency. 

What does this mean? Brazil, let us say, requires Canadian 
dollars to square her trading account with Canada. She buys them 
from the Fund with her own currency at the fixed rate of exchange. 
The Fund then holds fewer Canadian dollars and more Brazilian 
milreis. If Brazil imports too much, the Fund’s holding of milreis 
may reach the prescribed limit—Brazil may have exhausted her 
borrowing quota. If Canada exports too much, the Fund may have 
few Canadian dollars left, and consultations between Canada and 
the Fund will have to take place to decide whether Canada cannot 
remedy her creditor position by buying more abroad or whether 
anything else (e.g., lending abroad through the Bank) can be done 
about it. All these possible events are purely economic phenomena. 
They arise out of the import-export creditor-debtor relations of the 
various countries. Questions of national prestige and power politics 
are remote from them. Yet they were allowed to enter into the 
discussions at Bretton Woods. Notably we had Russia claiming 
a larger quota in the Fund than any economic formula would have 
given her, and we had Latin-American States claiming representa- 
tion on the executive of the Fund much larger than their quotas 
could justify. But no great harm was done, and one can even wel- 
come Russia’s demand as a highly satisfactory change from the 
attitude of complete disinterestedness which she had previously 
taken up. 

If these incidents show how difficult it is for countries to play 
fair, they also emphasise the urgent need for a board-room table 
round which the countries can «ssemble to thresh out these matters, 
since in the absence of such a table they can be relied on to play 
less fair still. The draft agreement of the Fund in effect recognises 
this, by giving the first place in the objects of the Fund to “ inter- 
national monetary co-operation through a permanent institution 
which provides the machinery for consultation and collabora- 
tion....” A second and wider objective is “ to facilitate the expan- 
sion and balanced growth of international trade and to contribute 
thereby to the promotion and maintenance of high levels of employ- 
ment and real income. . . .” 

How does this fit in with our own employment policy as enun- 
ciated in the White Paper? Will adherence to the Fund ever con- 
flict with that policy? The answer, I think, is that though increased 
world trade will in general conduce to higher standards of living 
and more stable employment, one certainly cannot guarantee that 
occasions will never occur when we should do better by being out 
of the Fund. Co-operation commonly, perhaps always, involves 
occasional sacrifice by some of the co-operatérs. In joining the 
Fund we undertake certain commitments, ¢.g., to maintain orderly 
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exchange stability, to avoid competitive exchange depreciation, to 
dispense with exchange control except over capital transactions. It 
may be that there will be times when these obligations may tem- 
porarily militate against the maintenance of full employment here. 
No economist disputes that unemployment can sometimes be “ ex- 
ported” by means of timely unilateral devaluation. We did it in 
1931, when we went off the gold standard, as the statistics conclu- 
sively prove. On the other hand, in the absence of sore mutual 
agreement other countries may well do it on us. 

The constitution of the Fund gives every member a right to 
devalue his currency by Io per cent. without question asked (on 
the principle, no doubt, of every dog being zllowed one bite), and if 
we or any other member are not satisfied with that, and with any 
further depreciation which the Fund may permit, we have the right 
to “quit” without notice. If the worst comes to the worst—if 1931 
comes back again—that no doubt is what will happen. But if we 
join the Fund, as no doubt we shall, we must obviously join with 
the sincere intention of doing our best to make it work and without 
thought of walking out at the first sign of trouble. By doing so we 
shall do our best to ensure that 1931 wil! in fact not return. 


DENTISTRY AND DEMAND 


By EDWARD SAMSON 


T is stated under Assumption B of the Beveridge Report “ There 
[ appears to be ground for regarding a development of preservative 
dental treatment as a measure of major significance for improving 
the health of the nation. This measure involves, first, a change 
of popular habit from aversion to visiting the dentist till pain 
compels into readiness to visit and be inspected periodically; it 
involves, simultaneously with creation by these means of a demand 
for a larger dental service, the taking of steps to organise a large 
supply of the service.” This is putting it mildly; cver ninety per 
cent. of the population suffers dental disease in varying degrees. 
But the meiosis 1s, in part, corrected by the later insistence upon 
dental treatment being available to all under any health service. 
The next remark: “... a@ change of popular habit from aversion 
to visiting the dentist” is of greater importance, since upon an 
alteration of the condition it describes will depend entirely the 
success of a national provision of dental-treatment. Without the 
elimination of that aversion any scheme, however well conceived, 
will fail. Therein lies the whole problem of rendering a nation 
dentally fit; and it is primarily a psychological one; secondarily, 
only secondarily, financial and administrative; thirdly, and a long 
way behind, a question of personnel, for it is manifestly absurd 
to set up a vast dental service in anticipation of a great demand 
for its attention when experience has shown that, in the majority 
of the population, it is an unwanted service. 


Possibly a State Medical Service is desired by some as earnestly 
as by the reformers who propose it, though it is doubtful whether 
preventive medicine as envisaged in the Beveridge Report is really 
foremost in the minds of the general public. That preventive 
dentistry is not, and never has been, there is ample evidence to 
prove. When one Approved Society offered its members entirely 
free dental treatment the demand for it increased by only a fractional 
percentage. Furthermore, the experience of dental officers in this 
war, who attend those to whom a free school dental service has 
been available for ten years of their lives, shows that they have 
taken little advantage of the system, and where in their school 
days they may have received dental treatment, after leaving school 
few have maintained the habit of “ preservative ” tooth-care. Indeed 
the teeth of the nation, despite the many dental services open to 
the major portion of it, present a sorry, a shameful, picture. Such 
is the miserable ignorance of dental health that the great preponder- 
ance of dental treatment demanded by insured persons is that of 
extractions and artificial teeth, a very small proportion conservative 
in values. In other words, the existing schemes are used mostly 
to repair the neglect of years, with the object of being rid for ever 
of the irksome liability of caring for natural teeth. 
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It has been conservatively estimated that not more than one in 
four persons in this country receives regular dental attention, and 
that the average working man attends a dentist once in ten years. 
For the remainder, dentistry is no more than a breakdown service 
to ease sudden pain, and for the removal of natural] teeth too 
troublesome to be cared for. The cause of this unhappy condition 
is not, in the first place, lack of money but lack of knowledge. 
Even entirely free dental treatment will offer no attraction to a 
people ignorant of its advantages. What good then, will come of 
creating a highly organised dental service available to a compre- 
hensively insured nation? Moreover, would such a scheme, involv- 
ing the expenditure of many millions of pounds annually, and 
possibly requiring a complete re-organisation of the dental pro- 
fession, be justified? Certainly not as long as the public indulges 
its present apathy about preserving its teeth, for no reasonable 
reformer would ask for such fundamental changes to be wrought 
merely to offer a system for extracting painful teeth and supplying 
dentures on a natiorf-wide basis. That would not be reform, but 
official condonation of the people’s disgraceful neglect of their 
dental health. 

The existing ignorance and apathy will lead only to the abuse 
of any new service. People not compelled to employ it as a 
preventive service will use it only in extremes of pain, or on the 
single occasion for losing all their natural teeth. Is public money 
te be spent for no higher purpose than that of rendering a large 
proportion of the population edentulous? For that assuredly will 
be the outcome, unless and until the public appreciates the value 
of conservative dentistry and becomes conscious of the grave results 
of dental disease. Therefore, the primary duty of the Government 
is to create a general demand for preventive dentistry. Until then 
that part of Beveridge’s Assumption B which relates to dentistry is 
only impracticable idealism. Despite this, there is no mention 
in the entire report of any system of propaganda designed to 
educate the people to desire the full benefits of the proposed dental 
service. If its dental plans ever become an accomplished fact without 
the previous or simultaneous education of the public, nothing will 
have -been achieved beyond satisfying the superficial demands of 
unenlightened social reformers and party politics. Intensive and 
improved propaganda is the first essential of a successful State 
dental service, and the first step to be taken before a huge adminis- 
tration is set up. 


It may be argued that to create a demand for dentistry without 
first having the service to meet it would lead to chaos. As to that, 
in the first place, any increased demand could quickly and easily 
be met by an extension of existing services already working effi- 
ciently. Secondly, propaganda may well be regulated according 
to the requirements of the dental administrators. Lastly, even 
where intensive propaganda has been used, the increased demand 
has usually been gradual, or if sudden, only temporary in nature. 
Dental propaganda has been, and is being, conducted by well- 
intentioned bodies and individuals, usually hampered in their efforts 
for want of funds and a co-ordination of their several programmes. 
But their efforts are negligible compared with what must be done 
to create a national demand for dentistry. However enthusiastic 
these pioneers may be, propaganda will achieve no result until 
it rests On a national basis with all the resources of modern 
publicity at its disposal—the national and local press, the cinema, 
wireless and all the avenues of daily approach to the people ; added 
to which, this propaganda must be the business of a body ‘existing 
for that purpose alone. 


Before the war the first steps had been taken by the British Dental 
Association to establish a National Council of Dental Health, the 
objects of which were to be the organisation of dental propaganda. 
That in brief was the proposal then on foot, and well under way. 
Such a voluntary organisation has much to recommend it, not least 
of which is its essentially British character, relying as it would 
have done, on goodwill, voluntary support and public-spirit. More- 
over, it would have been, for these very reasons, an independent 
body, unfettered by the discipline which usually retards the work 
of official and semi-official administration. Whatever the form of 
its machinery, it is of the utmost #mportance that a programme 
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of dental propaganda be established in advance of any attempts 
to create a service which its success will render necessary. 

There is one last important argument. Every member of the 
dental profession, particularly those engaged in industrial or public 
practice, realises the disappointing fact that only a small minority 
of the population avails itself of correct dental treatment. It will 
therefore be disastrous to recruit dentists to a service where their 
best talents may be dissipated, and a retrograde step to mobolise 
the majority of a profession into a scheme, maintained by a large 
expenditure of public money, where the high standards of their 
ethical training and academic knowledge are to be prostituted to 
extracting neglected teeth and providing false ones. This way there 
would exist only a body of disillusioned men working soullessly 
for a dispirited Governmerit Department. The nation would gain 
nothing, while the dental profession would lose all that many years 
of patient work, individual sacrifice and high idealism have built up. 


THE GYPSY LIFE 


By HARRY ROBERTS 


VERY large proportion of the people of Britain are at the 

moment living a more or less gypsy life, or, as some put it, 
“living gypsy fashion.” Soldiers, male and female, live in tent or 
hut, trench or encampment. Their fathers, mothers, uncles and 
aunts, largely through the absence of their young, have to put up 
with life much closer to Nature than is their wont in peace-time. 
They are, as they erroneously express it, forced to “ live like gypsies.” 
No wonder one of those periodic fashions in books about real 
gypsydom and gypsy habits and customs is blooming .on drawing- 
room and hall tables, in canteens and tearooms, and in the book- 
sellers’ shop windows. A good many of their authors know what 
they are talking about. 

In the course of a long working life I have had rather intimate 
personal and professional relations with members of gypsy families. 
I particularly remember one Sunday morning in October, about forty 
years ago, when, in accordance with a previous promise, I drew up 
my dog-cart on the outskirts of a thicket in West Cornwall, and 
waiked to the tent of James Boswell. He was one of the old school 
of reak gypsies who travelled with one of those easily-put-up and 
efficient tents composed of rough canvas and bent hazel rods. These 
tents, rising vertically from the ground and with domed 1oofs, are 
very spacious in proportion to their apparent size, for they have no 
corners above or below. 

Boswell had no caravan and no children; he and his wife.and 
a donkey were the only members of the little group. I had promised 
10 operate on an ugly growth on the edge of Boswell’s tongue, and 
I proposed to do the operation as quickly as I efficiently could, as I 
had to administer the anaesthetic myself as well as handle scalpel 
and forceps. There was, of course, no operating-table or even kitchen 
table on which the patient could be stretched ; so I decided to lay 
Boswell on a grassy level outside his tent, with a camp fire handy 
for the burning of used and blood-soiled lint and wool. The speed 
of the operation was probably a big factor in its success. I saw 
Boswell daily for a week, when the sore was healed and his mouth 
fairly comfortable. He was eating food which many people would 
think indigestible and unattractive ; but then rabbit stew and hedge- 
hogs roasted in the fire, delicious though they both are to an epicure, 
are not everybody’s money, even now. 

It was more than a year later that I last saw Boswell. He was 
then near the Land’s End, whither I used to take an occasional mid- 
night drive, sleeping on the cliffs in a rug. He was younger-looking, 
and, if possible, happier-looking, than when I saw him the week 
after the operation. I count him one of my greatest therapeutic 
successes. As a contrast, I brought into the world a new little 
Lee in a caravan in a yard behind Mile End station; and what 
struck me most in those surroundings, and still sticks in my memory, 
was the absolute spickness, neatness and metallic splendour of the 
inside of that caravan. The cleanliness of this little multum in 
parvo or hold-all was truly aristocratic. But I did not set out to 
write an“article on doctoring, though I could go on for pages with 
reminiscences of this kind. 
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One of the great lessons which the gypsies have learnt and ex- 
perience teaches the independent man, is the lesson which Socrates 
so quickly grasped: “ How many things there are in the world that 
I do not want!” The man who does not learn this lesson never 
can become an adventurer, never can attain that true 
abandon which only the despiser of fame, of wealth, and 
even of comfort, may hope to experience. The vagabond, in 
fact, must possess many of the qualities which are essential 
to the enjoyment of solitude ; and, to quote Cowley: “neither he 
who is a fop in the world, is a fit man to be alone, nor he who has 
set his heart*much upon the world, though he have never so much 
understanding ; so that solitude can be well fitted, and sit right but 
upon a very few persons. They must have enough knowledge of the 
world to see the vanity of it, and enough vision to despise all vanity ; 
if the mind be possessed with lust or passion, a man had better be in 
a fair than in a wood alone. They may, like petty thieves, cheat 
us perhaps, and pick our pockets; but, like robbers, they use to 
strip and bind, or murder us, when they catch us alone.” The 
vagabond should, in short, possess that peace of mind which results 
from the absence of all desire to be other, or to be thought other, 
than he is. 

Yet, in spite of his mental equipment, the adventurer must be no 
hermit. He should have a healthy sympathy for his fellow men, a 
tolerance for their idiosyncrasies, and a smile for their humours, 
Human nature being what it is, there are certain impediments to the 
adoption of the vagrant life ; the greatest of these being the extreme 
difficulty of really throwing off conventions. Most of us, having 
discarded our life-time suit of them, feel so embarrassingly naked that 
we hurriedly put on a fresh set—far more uncomfortable and ham- 
pering, as they lack the easy fit which old habit imparts. So, when 
among other unconventionals, be natural ; don’t act; don’t be the 
modern Borrow, or the Scholar Gypsy, or even a Gentleman Gypsy. 
If you want to be free, free your mind first, and don’t be self- 
conscious. If you are really more interested in the people and 
things round you than you are in yourself and the impression you 
are making, the camaraderie of the road will engulf you, and you 
will become one of its people in fact as well as in looks. Don’t try 
to like baked hedgehog if you don’t; but, on the other hand, try 
everything once. Nowadays, clothes need not bother anyone ; age, 
not cut, distinguishes the dress of one class from the dress of another ; 
and true friendliness of approach will overcome differences of accent. 

Before you try any form of unrooted life, make up your mind what 
it is you are aiming at. Do you want to see England from a caravan 
with h. and c., indoor sanitation and a “helper” to wash up and 
empty the slops? If so, you don’t want to be a gypsy. Do you just 
want a free walking holiday, or even a holiday in a caravan, with 
a house and a job and a real life to come back to? If so, you 
have tastes which I respect, but you are not a temperamental gypsy. 
The people who live on the road are not playing at being gypsies, 
they are living it. I attended an old Lovell once, who had had a 
sharp attack of pneumonia in the late autumn ; and I suggested that 
he might be wise to spend the winter with his daughter, who had 
settied down near Penzance. “I might have tried it twenty years 
ago, Doctor,” he replied, “ but I’m too old a chap now to try tricks 
with my health.” You need not adopt all the ways and habits of 
the road. Some of these are truly necessary, and inherent in the life 
itself ; but there are plenty of others in which your own real tastes 
and likings will show themselves, and you will make your own free 
life, just as your fellows have made theirs. And no one but yourself 
and an occasional village policeman will criticise you for making it. 

It is, of course, far easier for a bachelor man than for a bachelor 
woman to take in a real sense to the gypsy life. Yet the truest non- 
racial gypsy I ever knew was a woman, and a very beautiful woman. 
Curiously enough, she had the looks, and up to a point the physique, 
of Isopel Berners ; a Viking loveliness, with long thick plaits of fair 
hair. But from the hips down she was paralysed, and could only 
get about on the ground on hands and knees. She travelled England 
in a little four-wheeled donkey-cart and a tent, settling near houses in 
winter and bad weather, helped by every other traveller she came 
across, and—in a sense which the hackneyed phrase has almost lost— 
“nearer to Nature” than anyone I have ever known, 
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The instincts which used to drive men into monasteries and 
women into convents are still alive, though monasteries and 
convents are no longer popular means for their satisfaction. For 
many such people the gypsy life can offer attractions. It is the 
life of poetry as contrasted with the life of petty routine and petty 
aims. It offers dignity, calm, simplicity and the companionship of 
divine things. It gives the magic of sunshine and starshine and of 
the moon’s eternal tramp ; the whish and thud of the sea and its 
lapping in the caves under shelving cliffs, the moan of the wind, 
tremulous twilight, and days unveiled and scarlet with delight. It 
gives the scent of the hay, of the gorse in summer, of the meadows 
after rain. Its atmosphere is musical with the shouts of heroes, and 
haunted by the brooding spirits of mystery. 


A DREAM 


By C. S. LEWIS 


STILL think (with all respect to the Freudians) that it was the 

concourse of irritations during the day which were responsible 
for my dream. 

The day had begun badly with a letter from L. about his married 
sister. L.’s sister 1s going to have a baby in a few months ; her first, 
and that at an age which causes some anxiety. And according to L. 
the state of the law—if “law” is still the right word for it—is that 
his sister can get some domestic help only if she takes a job. She 
may try to nurse and care for her child provid.d she shoulders a 
burden of housework which will prevent her from doing so or kill 
her in the doing: or alternatively, she can get some help with the 
housework provided she herself takes a job which forces her to 
neglect the child. 

I sat down to write a letter to L. I pointed out to him that of 
course his sister’s case was very hard, but what could he expect? 
We were in the midst of a life and death struggle. The women who 
might have helped his sister had all been diverted to even more 
necessary work. I had just got thus far when the noise outside my 
window became’so loud that I jumped up to see what it was. 

It was the W.A.A.F. It was the W.A.A.F., not using typewriters, 
nor mops, nor buckets, nor saucepans, nor pot-brushes, but holding 
a ceremonial parade. They had a band. They even had a girl who 
had been taught to imitate the antics of a peacetime Drum Major 
in the regular army. It is not, to my mind, the prettiest exercise in 
the world for the female body, but I must say she was doing it very 
well. You could see what endless pains and time had gone to her 
training. But at that moment my telephone rang. 

It was a call from W. W. is a man who works very long hours 
in a most necessary profession. The scantiness of his leisure and 
the rarity of his enjoyments gives a certain sacrosanctity to all one’s 
engagements’ with him: that is why I have had an evening with 
him on the first Wednesday of every month for more years than I 
can remember. It is a law of the Medes and Persians. He had 
rung up to say that he wouldn’t be able to come this Wednesday. 
He is in the Home Guard, and his platoon were all being turned 
out that evening (all after their day’s work) to practise— 
ceremonial slow marching. “What about Friday?” I asked. No 
good ; they were being paraded on Friday evening for compulsory 
attendance at a lecture on European affairs. “ At least,” said I, “Pil 
see you at church on Sunday evening.” Not a bit of it. His 
platoon—I happen to know that W. is the only Christian it contains— 
were being marched off to a different church, two miles away; a 
church to which W. has the strongest doctrinal objections. “But 
look here,” I asked in my exasperation, “ what the blazes has all this 
tomfoolery got to do with the purposes for which you originally 
joined the old L.D.V.?” W., however, had rung off. 

The final blow fell that evening in Common Room. An influential 
person was present and I’m almost sure I heard him say, “Of 
course we shall retain some kind of conscription after the war ; 
but it won’t necessarily have anything to do with the fighting 
services.” It was then that I stole away to bed and had my dream. 

I dreamed that a number of us bought a ship and hired a crew 
and captain and went to sea. We called her the State. And a great 
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storm arose and she began to make heavy weather of it, till at last 
there came a cry “ All hands to the pumps—owners and all!” We 
had too much sense to disobey the call and in less time than it takes 
to write the words we had all turned out, and allowed ourselves to 
be formed into squads at the pumps. Several emergency petty 
officers were appointed to teach us our work and keep us at it. In 
my dream I did not, even at the outset, greatly care for the look of 
some of these gentry ; but at such a moment—the ship being nearly 
under—who could attend to a trifle like that? And we worked 
day and night at the pumps and very hard work we found it. And 
by the mercy of God we kept her afloat and kept her head on to it 
till presently the weather improved. 

I don’t think that any of us expected the pumping squads to be 
dismissed there and then: We knew that the storm might not be 
really over and it was as well to be prepared for anything. We 
didn’t even grumble (or not much) when we found that parades were 
to be no fewer. What did break our hearts was the things the petty 
officers now began to do to us when they had us on parade. They 
taught us nothing more about pumping or handling a rope or indeed 
anything that might help to save their lives or ours. Either there 
was nothing more to learn or the petty officers did not know it. 
They began to teach us all sorts of other things—the history of 
shipbuilding, the habits of mermaids, how to dance the hornpipe 
and play the penny whistle and chew tobacco. For by this time the 
emergency petty officers (though the real crew laughed at them) had 
become so very, very nautical that they couldn’t open their mouths 
without saying “ Shiver my timbers” or “ Avast” or “ Belay.” 

And then one day, in my dream, one of them let the cat out of 
the bag. We heard him say, “Of course we shall keep all these 
compulsory squads in being for the next voyage: but they won’t 
necessarily have anything to do with working the pumps. For, of 
course, shiver my timbers, we know there’ll never be another storm, 
d’you see? But having once got hold of these lubbers we’re not 
going to let them slip back again. Now’s our chance to make this 
the sort of ship we want.” 

But the emergency petty officers were doomed to disappointment. 
For the owners (that was “us” in the dream, you understand) replied 
“What? Lose our freedom and not get security in return? Why, it 
was only for security we surrendered our freedom at all.” And 
then someone cried, “Land in sight.” And the owners with one 
accord t>~k everyone of the emergency petty officers by the scruff of 
his neck and the seat of his trousers and heaved the lot of them over 
the siue. I protest that in my waking hours I would never have 
approved such an action. But the dreaming mind is regrettably 
immoral, and in the dream, when I saw all those meddling busy- 
bodies going plop-plop ¢nto the deep blue sea, I could do nothing 
but laugh. 


My punishment was that the laughter woke me up, 


SELF-CONSCIOUS 


As if a hind, tired by long pursuit 

And the sustained torture of 

Each surmounting trial, ever-perplexing, 

Turned by some cool brook and faced 

The hounds, its features showing 

Not the long suffering of the ever-tortured 

Mind but a smile 

Announcing knowledge of the conscious state of men, 
Afflicted much by fate, 

And more by self, yet gleefully 

Aware that fate deals sentient ‘horrors with 

Impartial hand on hounds and hunted ; suffering, yet 
Amused that others suffer so. 


At which the single-hearted hounds 

Were struck with fear, halted, 

And ther bellow to a whimper changed, 

They saw a horror unknown yet sometimes 

Glimpsed, self-sentient sentience, 
Conscience’s self. 


J. N. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By 


AST week upon this page I discussed the murder of Georges 

Mandel. Certain further reports, which seem to be not without 
authenticity, have now been received. It seems that Darnand, the 
Himmler of Vichy, had decided to concentrate in the Santé Prison 
in Paris a number of prominent French patriots, who would be held 
as hostages for the lives of Pétain, Laval and Darnand himself. 
Realising that Mandel was the most virulent and ferocious of these 
patriots, Darnand was most anxious to add him to the collection 
of hostages which he was accumulating at the Santé. He therefore 
begged the Gestapo to hand over to him the person of Georges 
Mandel ; the Gestapo consented, and after some delay the ex-Minister 
was transported under German guard from his prison in the Reich 
to the Gare de l’Est in Paris, which incidentally appears to be the 
only station in the French capital which is still functioning. Mean- 
while, however, Henriot had been killed, and Darnand was so 
impatient to exact immediate reprisals that he instructed his militia 
to murder Mandel on his passage from the Gare de l’Est to the Santé 
Prison. Such, more or less, is the story of this particular assassina- 
tion. I should not have reverted to this story, or inflicted upon my 
readers two successive studies of French statesmen, were it not that 
during the last week another great French patriot has died in the 
service of the common cause, a man of most exceptional quality, to 
whom I wish to pay tribute. On Thursday, July 2oth, Pierre Viénot, 
who had been with Mandel in the S.S. “ Massilia,” who had shared 
with him imprisonment in a Vichy fortress, succumbed to an attack 
of angina pectoris in London. And by his death, to quote the words 
of General de Gaulle, “ France has lost a great servant and England 
a faithful friend.” 

* * * * 


It would be difficult to conceive of two more contrasting per- 
sonalities. Mandel, the man of the people, was a conservative ; 
Viénot, a man of aristocratic traditions and appearance, was an 
extreme Socialist. Mandel was violent, vigorous, loud-voiced, 
emphatic; he was prone to anger, and his fist would crash impatiently 
upon the table as he made his points; he was a formidable opponent. 
Viénot was sensitive; intellectual, delicate; his Socialism, which 
was passionate, was inspired, not by any hatred of the rich, but by a 
deep and gentle love for the poor ; satiated as he was with the heart- 
less brilliance of the Paris salons, saddened as he was by the selfish 
violence of French politics (and his delicate features would often 
assume the shape of sadness)—he found in the simple needs of the 
peasants and workmen a relief from all this intricate disillusion. 
Unlike Mandel he was not by nature a combative man; he hated 
strife ; the violent clash of policies and personalities filled him with 
distaste ; he was faithful and patient; he was a most gifted con- 
ciliator of opposites. Gazing at his fine-drawn sensitive face, noting 
the diffidence of his manner and the modest modulations of his voice, 
one might have doubted whether he possessed either the physical 
or the temperamental strength to cope with the stubborn task of 
representative in London of the French Provisional Government. 
He was obliged by the circumstances of the moment to become the 
mediator between several forceful and sometimes obstinate per- 
sonalities ; yet from the first his faithfulness inspired confidence ; his 
integrity created respect ; his single-mindedness compelled admira- 
tion. His patience was so unlimited that it created a vast defensive 
area in which the impatience of others gradually petered out ; his 
calm grasp of essentials eliminated the unessential ; his resource- 
fulness always provided the way round. But the strain had proved 
too great. On July 14 he made a last magnificent speech which can 
serve as his testament; and then he died. 

* . * * 


Pierre Viénot was not an old man ; he was only forty-seven years 
of age. In the last war he volunteered as a lad of eighteen, was 
severely wounded and was decorated with the Legion of Honour. 
Thereafter he accompanied Marshal Lvautey to Morocco and became 
one of the band of “Lyautey’s young men” who have rendered 


HAROLD NICOLSON 


such brilliant services in the cause of their country. Elected to the 
Chamber as deputy for the Ardennes in 1932 and 1936 he became 
Léon Blum’s Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs. He was already 
an ardent believer in what, in his last speech, he defined as “ Re- 
publican patriotism.” He was anxious to prove that the vast, and 
perhaps impulsive, social experiments of the Front Populaire did 
not imply any relaxed vigilance in the defence of France’s strategical 
interests. He had considerable knowledge of the Germans and of 
the German language, and while at the Quai d’Orsay he inflicted 
upon Germany a minor diplomatic defeat. It came to his know- 
ledge that a group of German military officers had established 
themselves in Spanish Morocco, and he induced the Léon Blum 
Government to make forcible representations to Berlin. The officers 
were withdrawn, and from that moment, and with justice, Pierre 
Viénot was branded at ithe Wilhelmstrasse as an enemy of the Reich. 
It was inevitable that a man of his antecedents and character should 
have opposed the capitulation of Bordeaux and should have refused 
to collaborate. He joined the other French patriots in the ill-fated 
voyage of the S.S. ‘ Massilia’ and was thereafter condemned to eight 
years’ imprisonment on the absurd charge of “desertion.” In view 
of his fine military record this charge was thereafter cancelled by the 
tribunal, but he was none the less interned by Laval as a political 
prisoner. He effected his escape, joined de Gaulle and was appointed 
by him Ambassador in London. 


+ * * * 


To him, therefore, fell the task of dissolving the deadlock which 
had arisen between Algiers, Washington and London. He was 
fortunate in finding in Mr. Eden a man who shared his convictions 
and who gave him unstinted confidence. A less skilful, a more 
impatient, Ambassador might have sought to mobilise and exploit 
the uneasiness widely felt in this country regarding the persistent 
misunderstanding between ourselves, the Americans, and the French. 
Pierre Viénot had the wisdom to see that he owed a dual loyalty, 
both to his own Government and to the Government with whom he 
was negotiating. He saw also that the differences which had arisen 
were less formidable in practise than they were in principle. He was 
thus able, with Mr. Eden’s assistance, to transfer the controversy to 
a lower level and to secure that a committee of legal and other experts 
should endeavour to draft on paper some scheme of agreement 
which, while leaving unsolved or undefined problems of major 
principle, should provide for a practical modus vivendi. It was then 
discovered, as he had foreseen, that an agreement acceptable to all 
three parties could without difficulty be reached regarding the prac- 
tical relations between the French Provisional Government and the 
Supreme Command. As the knot came to be untangled it was 
found, as so often happens in such cases, that the deadlock was 
looser than had at first seemed. And before Viénot died he had the 
satisfaction of knowing that the old unhappy controversy had to all 
intents and purposes melted into thin air. 

. * * * 


It is a solace for those who during the last months have watched 
with anxiety the strain to which Pierre Viénot’s frail health was 
exposed to realise that the pattern of his life achieved so perfect a 
conclusion. His difficult task had almost been completed, and only 
a few days before he died he was able to set foot upon the liberated 
soil of France. He had watched the clouds lighten and then dis- 
appear ; he had witnessed the miracle of D Day ; he had crossed the 
Channel, set foot upon the beaches, and heard the Marseillaise ring 
out as a song of triumph in the streets of Bayeux. The years of 
imprisonment, of exile and of misunderstanding had been swept 
away in that one great hour of ecstasy. His fears had left him and 
his hopes were justified ; when he returned to London the light of 
faith and love and happiness sparkled in his eyes. For in his ardent 
life, in his triumphant death, he had earned, as few other men have 
earned, the right to bear that proud historic title: —Ambassaduer 
de France. 
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THE CINEMA 


**La Femme du Boulanger ’’ and ‘* The River.’ At the Academy. 

——‘** It Happened To-morrow.’’ At the London Pavilion. 
A STIMULATING programme to be seen at the Academy once again 
raises the question of the specialised cinema and the specialised film. 
The revival of L2 Femme du Boulanger, one of the most charming 
of all French productions, and of Pare Lorentz’s U.S. Government 
documentary, The River, constitutes a notable double event in West 
End entertainment, but it would take a brave controversialist to 
argue that the two films are every man’s meat. 

The River dates a little. Its strength has always lain in the 
writing and speaking of the commentary and in the music, the 
visuals taking a minor and, indeed, an undistinguished place. But 
the nostalgias of repetition upon which the effect of the film almost 
wholly depends have scarcely now the emotional power of 1937. The 
declaimed list of Mississippi tributaries, now rolling in alliteration, 
now stark and threatening, the recurrent phrases of denudation by 
axe or Over-cropping or following flood, all now seem to belong to 
an outmoded technique. The River is perhaps the last representative 
of a phase of documentary-making which occurred some years later 
in the U.S.A. than in this country, and which sought to stimulate 
political activity by a lyrical presentation of economic problems. The 
gaunt, starving poor-white needed a dying fall in words or music 
to arouse our reforming anger. Since those days we have come to 
perceive somewhat more clearly the boundary between sentiment and 
sentimentality, but The River is still a film which many audiences 
in this country would be only too glad to view. With sensitivity, 
intelligence and craftsmanship it presents an economic problem 
which still remains to be solved. And in fairness, too, it must be 
said that it probes deeper than the superficial titillations of Lili 
Marlene, which for all its technical dexterities provides in the same 
programme a poor example of modern documentary achievement. 

Even in the France for which it was made I doubt if La Femme 
du Boulanger was as widely seen as more conventional productions. 
Yet without films of comparable intelligence the importance and 
future prospects of the film medium would be dim indeed. Aside 
from its growing non-theatrical activity, the economic structure of 
the cinema appears increasingly to require that every film should 
aim at the support of the total cinema audience, and this has led 
to a commerciai pursuit of the lowest common denominator of taste. 
I believe that Hollywood still makes no secret of the fact that the 
customer to whom it is dedicated boasts a mental age of fourteen 
years. Should we accept this estimate of general public taste and 
seek a special economic basis for the more exacting film—specialised 
programmes in specialised cinemas—or should we (remembering how 
often we have seen producers commit the deliberate crime of aiming 
low rather than high) advocate a wider distribution and a more 
enthusiastic commercial promotion of intelligent films in ordinary 
cinemas so as really to test the two demands? Maximum distribution 
will not be obtained for all unusual films, and production costs may 
have to be commensurate with a limited revenue; but time and 
time again it has been demonstrated that expenditure need not 
measure the quality of screen entertainment. My guess is that 
La Femme du Boulanger was not an expensive film to make. It 
depends for its visual appeal upon simplicity of sets and lighting, 
and its total strength is a warm humanity derived from nothing more 
costly than an interpretation of life. But let us face the fact also 
that the film demands from its audience a worldly wisdom and a 
taste for satire. ‘The brilliant dialogue assumes a humorous appre- 
ciation of the varied interpretations which may be put upon the 
most respectable activities, both religious and lay, and although it is 
the simple man and the simple emotions which finally triumph,. the 
tongue is never far from the cheek The village brings back the 
baker’s unfaithful wife as much to ensure its bread supply as out 
of pity for his inebriated distress. 

It Happened To-morrow shows M. René Clair still tempering his 
Gallic wit to Hollywood purposes. Yet in this film he comes much 
closer to his old form, and the story of a journalist given temporarily 
the power to see tomofrow’s newspaper, and finding as a result 
nothing but trial and tribulation, comes from the same topsy-turvy 
world as the old Clair themes. The film is technically ingenious, 
fast moving and well acted. The audience can always see a little 
further ahead than the protagonists, and a sensitive camera keeps us 
in delighted anticipation of some new and awful prediction awaiting 
the victim on the next page of his premature journal. 

EpGar ANSTEY. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


HarvEsT began early: in my immediate neighbourhood on July 2oth. 
One cannot call a grain crop good till it is in the stack or bag, but one 
can say that up to date the ground and the weather and the farmer have 
done their part with conspicuous success. For myself I have never see 

better wheat ; and the large ears, filled out to the tip—and that is the 
final test—are already “ whitening unto harvest.” That phrase has been 
criticised as an example of the inaccuracy of hymnal observation ; but 
it is good. The ear begins green, is powdered into a lighter hue, and 
when the dust is gone it appears to bleach before it darkens into the 
yellow or old gold of the ripened crop. This year the ears are carried 
on very stout, very upright straws that have so far resisted the battering 
of wind and rain, which have been less violent than usual. The partridges 
(which normally flourish proportionately with grain crops) are in large 
and flourishing coveys, though here and there accounts are heard of 
excess of vermin. Other farm crops are less flourishing. I have seen 
some sugar beet fields looking very miserable. They suffered from 
drought in their youth. Potatoes, on the other hand, are healthy and 
promise good yields. 


Astraea Redux 

It is pleasant to have made sure that red squirrels are coming back, 
at any rate in the county of Herts. They have been watched by a number 
of observers, for example, in and by woods near the Great North Road. 
Why they diminished in number, to the point of total disappearance in 
many districts, no one knows for a certainty. Even where they were 
re-introduced—as at Whipsnade and in North Devon—they were seen no 
more after two or three years. Nearly all the smaller mammals suffer 
sudden falls after rising to a hotchpotch of population ; and the cause is 
generally disease. It is not improbable that the grey squirrel banishes 
the red ; but there is no evidence that it destroys it. In the same shire 
where the red is now flourishing again have been seen of late several 
specimens of the black squirrel, which local naturalists unite in regarding 
as a melanistic freak of the grey squirrel. Is it? I am told that a number 
of black squirrels were introduced some years ago in Bedfordshire, and 
these were presumably an established variety, not a mere sport. Among 
other mammals that were thought to be growing extinct but have revived 
is the polecat, including no small proportion of a reddish variety. 
Recovered Vermin 

A less desirable mammal also is multiplying. Rabbits had almost 
disappeared from many districts, thanks rather to their value as food 
than to the campaign of poisoning, One favourite rabbit-haunt well known 
to me has been altogether tenantless for two years, thanks, I should say, 
almost wholly to the wire noose. At any rate I picked up nine of these 
in one short stroll, and have since seen neither noose nor rabbit. Things 
are very different in the West and indeed in many Midland districts, 
where the useful poacher grows rare owing to the war. Some farmers 
demand the use of poison; but “they love not poison who do poison 
need.” It was the opinion of one of the most energetic of our humani- 
tarians (who practised what she preached on her own considerable 
estate) that the ferret and the gun were the best weapons, on humanitarian 
grounds as well as for the effective destruction of this most edible pest. 
It is perhaps not everywhere appreciated that the absence of rabbits 
encourages the multiplication of partridges. ‘Though the rabbit does 
not, of course, attack the partridge or pheasant (though it may occasionally 
trample on a nest) the two do not as a rule consent to a mutual relation. 
The fact has been persuasively demonstrated on more than one estate, 


In My Garden 


I cannot but think (though my experience is not extensive) that the 
bush tomato is a most valuable arrival for those who grow the fruit out- 
of-doors. You can keep the cloche over it much longer; and the 
cardinal trouble with the out-door tomato is to ripen it in time. Every 
specialist every year insists on the necessity of pinching off all side shoots, 
but with the bush plant such pruning may be a crime if over-indulged, 
as it is in most of the hard pruning of apple trees. The garden season 
has been remarkable for its lateness. The early spinach went to seed 
at three inches from the ground; the early beans were devoured by 
black fly ; the early peas withered incontinent ; the early beetroot would 
not germinate. Contrariwise, all the crops sown late flourish. Even the 
broad beans are quite free from fly, though growing close to ruined 
neighbours. We may take the hint and sow even now. It is held by the 
greatest of all our professional seed-growers that it is wiser to sow spring 
cabbage in August than July ; but the contention is hotly disputed. 

W. Beacu THomas. 
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LETTERS TO 


THE GERMAN PEOPLE 


Sir,—Considerations of space prevent my replying to correspondents 
who have questioned the existence of great numbers—I never suggested 
that they are a majority—of Germans who detest Hitlerism and all its 
works, though I believe the evidence to be considerable. Much of it has 
been summarised by the Free German Movement and also by British 
writers. So I will only make two general points. 

First, all generalisations about national characteristics seem to me 
unsound to the point of absurdity if they go further than saying that the 
history of Nation A shows it to contain a larger (or smaller) percentage 
of persons conspicuously endowed with quality X than Nations B, C or 
D, &c. Throughout the greater part of the corpus of any nation, at least 
any European white nation, differences in quality are rather individual 
than national. 

Secondly, I suggest that each of us should ask himself or herself what 
he would have done if, at any time within the last ten years, he had been 
a German who loathed Hitler’s cruelty, mendacity, and preposterous ambi- 
tions for German lordship over Europe. Is he quite certain that he 
would have had the courage and self-confidence necessary to risk torture 
and death by open protest or resistance? Or would he perhaps have 
hesitated, hoping for an opportunity of action and planning for it, but 
assuring himself that “the time was not yet”; that to act prematurely 
would be mere suicide and would imperil future action. If he is 
confident that he would have taken the first course, then he may well 
“thank whatever Gods there be for his unconquerable soul.” Many of 
us do not feel so confident, either of our courage or how we would have 
judged the situation, and hence we hesitate to condemn.—Yours faithfully, 

House of Commons. ELEANOR F.. RATHBONE. 
Sir,—Critics of Lord Vansittart are like that inevitable body of people 
which makes so much noise in times of peace when a murderer is brought 
to book. They sign petitions for reprieves, make eloquent speeches on 
behalf of the murderer, condemn capital punishment, but never give a 
thought to the victim. Today, this curious school of thought has much 
bigger business afoot in the defence of Germany. The trouble is that 
these people let their thoughts be governed not by logic but by emotion. 
They cannot grasp the fact that punishment is intended not for revenge, 
but for the protection of potential victims of the one punished. People 
of reason must see that if we have a duty it is surely to see that Germany 
will never be the dreadful menace to posterity that she has been to us. 
Whatever hardship this may inflict upon Germany and whatever incon- 
venience and expense upon the rest of the world is beside the point. It 
must be done if we intend that human progress is to continue, with 
mankind pursuing its path, however hard, as safe from a nation of 
megalomaniacs as it is from the common criminal.—Yours faithfully, 

40, Wodeland Avenue, Guildford, Surrey. FREDERICK WILLIS. 
Sir,—Men who know Germany like Mr. Harold Nicolson, Sir Eric 
Phipps and Lord Vansittart try to tell us in their different ways what is 
wrong with the-majority of Germans. Someone always immediately side- 
tracks the main issue by writing to complain of some fancied slight on 
that ineffectual (and possibly mythical) minority, the good Germans. Our 
foreign policy is likely to be weak enough after the war without responsible 
persons indulging in precious arguments about whether these good 
Germans are or are not moral cowards. Hitler was, and probably still is, 
the most popular man there has ever been in Germany. That is what 
we should talk about and think about, and that means keeping our eyes 
firmly fixed on the majority of Germans.—Yours faithfully, 

JoHN WEYMAN. 

Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


TELLING GERMANY 


S1r,—Mr. Thomson’s article, “What to tell Germany,” may give the 
impression that our propaganda is weak, neglected or ineffectual. This is 
emphatically not the case. The facts are, that the programmes now 
being put out by the B.B.C.’s outstanding team of German language 
broadcasters—Lindley Fraser, Hugh Carleton-Greene, Richard Crossman, 
Major Thomson—to mention only a few, form a team whose brilliance 
is unsurpassed by any country, Allied or enemy. A full appreciation of 
what is being done requires a good knowledge of the German langyage 
and of German psychology, otherwise, as your article complains, “ it is 
virtually impossible to discover their substance, gist or tone.” Equipped 
with these two essentials, a short period of listening to our broadcasts 
would convince the most sceptical of their outstanding ingenuity, as I 
have proved by personal study [Every taste is catered for—for those 
wanting information on the war’s progress there are clear, concise news- 
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summaries ; for the less serious listener there are first-class humorous 
features, such as the dialogues of Kurt and Willy, and a very personal 
element introduced by cleverly phrased letters written by German soldiers 
to their wives telling them of conditions at the front, behind the lines, 
in billets, in harbours, &c. In all these instances the standard is con- 
sistently high. 

From long experience of listening to enemy and Allied propaganda I 
have formed the opinion that no group of propagandists compares with 
the London group, both in accuracy and up-to-date knowledge of the 
German armed forces or of internal conditions in Germany. The com- 
pilers of the programmes know their job and how to gauge and to play on 
their audiences—when war news is gloomy, the empty promises of the 
Fiihrer are placed alongside Churchill’s solid achievements and sober 
prophecies. Space forbids many examples, but mention may be made 
of the effective handling of the contrast between Hitler’s bragging about 
the German forces at Staljngrad or the strength of the Atlantic Wall, 
and what actually happened. Mr. Thomson can be quite confident that 
nothing in this sphere is overlooked—Goebbels will long ago have 
regretted his gibe that the English should take a leaf from his book, 
nothing disgorged from his Ministry can approach the virility of what 
now goes out hourly from London. I write, Sir, to pay tribute to our 
German propagandists, and we may all be assured that this new weapon 
is being handled with the utmost efficiency and effect, mercilessly exposing 
the deceptions of the German Propaganda Ministry and O.K.W. and 
presenting the realities to the German public at home and in the field.— 
Yours faithfully, : C. J. HARMAN. 

Bath Club, London. 


SOLDIERS’ QUESTIONS 


Sir,—The questions cited by Mr. Blofeld in your issue of June 30th 
differ very little in kind or in quality from those with which Chaplains 
to the Forces were familiar thirty years ago. As he points out, the most 
distinctive feature common to them all is their superficiality. I should, 
however, like to comment briefly on one point of view which he has 
encountered. It is not restricted to the Army. 

“Little desire is shown for direction in matters of conduct. It 
is assumed that what is right and what is wrong is already known, 
and that Christ’s teaching on the matter does not need explanation.” 

This assumption is approximately, if not entirely, true. If in some respects 
the Christian ethic is distinctive, no one need wish to dispute that in 
broad outline the general principles of Right and Wrong have always 
been understood by the great majority of people. Christianity does not 
offer the ‘world a new system of morality so much as a new source of 
moral power. 

What mankind has always needed most, and always will, is something 
to enable us to make a whole-hearted effort to live up to the highest 
moral ideal that we can see, and to renew our efforts with invincible 
optimism as often as we fail. The Christian religion professes to be able 
to supply this moral power, which Ovid seems to have been conscious 
of lacking when he wrote: “Video meliora proboque, Deteriora sequor,” 
by means of two distinctive doctrines, first, Belief in redemption through 
a personal Saviour, second, Belief in an immanent Spirit. The ultimate 
truth and practical efficacy of both these beliefs are hardly open to 
criticism ab extra, as they are unlikely to be understocd by anyone who is 
not endeavouring to order his own life by them.—I am, yours sincerely, 

The Deanery, Wells, Somerset. R. H. MALpEN. 


MATERNAL MORTALITY 


S1r,—The urgent need to safeguard the lives and to promote the well- 
being of the mothers of our country is constantly before the authorities 
responsible for their care. In war-time the problem of providing an ade- 
quate midwifery service is a most difficult one, and the majority of mid- 
wives are working very long hours. The district nurse-midwife who mainly 
undertakes this work in rural areas is a very important “cog” in the 
wheel of the health services. In addition to her heavy professional 
responsibilities she has to contend with long distances, often in the dark- 
ness of winter in snow and in fog, and sometimes walking through muddy 
fields where no car or bicycle can be used. The work has often to be 
carried out in homes where facilities are negligible and where the mid- 
wife’s resourcefulness and forethought are taxed to the greatest extent. 
The Queen’s Institute of District Nursing’s report on its midwifery 
work in 1943 records success of which each of the 4,201 midwives may be 
justly proud. The maternal mortality amounted to 1.35 per 1,000 total 
births, the second lowest on record, the number of patients attended 
totalling 84,459. All midwives’ cases are not, as is generally thought, 
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normal ones. Patients who are suffering from abnormal conditions and 
who are not in a position to pay both a doctor and a midwife are booked 
by the midwife, at the request of the doctor, whose aid is summoned if 
required. In such cases the doctor’s fee is met by the local authorities. 
These abnormal cases are included in the statistics and the record remains 
good in spite of their inclusion—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
ABERDARE (Vice-Chairman of Council). 
Queen’s Institute of District Nursing. 
57, Lower Belgrave Street, London, S.W. 1. 


PLANNING AND SMOKE 


Sir—You discuss “ Post-War Housing,’ and Mr. Hamilton Kerr 
“London in 1970,” but I look in vain for any mention of one vitally 
important angle of planning which all planners treat, if at all, in the most 
casual manner. I refer to the problem of soot and grime—which 
inevitably includes the problem of fuel utilisation. Mr. Hamilton Kerr 
describes a delightful city with trees, flowers and verdure everywhere. 
Planners and architects draw beautiful buildings, roads, gardens, as they 
appear when first erected and not as they will inevitably become—black, 
grimy, eroded and debased in a single decade of the smoky atmosphere 
of British cities. They all forget that neither flowers, verdure nor beauty 
can endure in grime. As long ago as 1661 John Evelyn wrote an address 
to the King complaining of the evils of “ Smoake” and described how 
during the siege of Newcastle (1644), when but little coal reached London, 
orchards in the Strand gave plentiful fruit in the clear air, although 
previously barren for years. 

In these days of science there is a solution to our hand in District 
Heating. The adoption of this system for all new-planned areas will 
bring an economy of 50 per cent. in fuel and give us the clear skies which 
will allow our plants to flourish. We are reckless of our own well-being, 
but I venture to prophesy that with clean air half our hospitals too will 
become superfluous. Any plan which fails to consider this will be 
condemned by posterity, for if we do not adopt the reform continental 
planners will demonstrate our error. The whole large city of Moscow, 
one of the cleanest cities in the world, is heated and powered by nine 
central plants. Smoky chimneys are absent. 

Grime and soot make dignified life possible only to those with ample 
means who enjoy the service of less fortunate mortals. The servant 
problem brings home to many formerly insulated from domestic tasks 
how serious and how soul-destroying is the never ending battle with 
grime. We must free ourselves from this incubus, we must save our 
bodies from this poison, we must save the beauty of our new cities. We 
must economise our national heritage of fuel. Planners worth the 
name must consider the smoke nuisance.—Yours, &c., G. W. STEAD. 

“ Drumadoon,” Kilmacolm, Renfrewshire. 


THE THREAT TO DURHAM 


Sir,—Your references to this subject in your issue of July 21st do timely 
service. This is no longer a local, it is a national, issue. The view of 
these twin monuments as the train approaches the loop in the river 
Wear, on whose mountainous banks they stand, is one of the noblest 
sights, not alone in England, but in Europe. To blot out this view by 
industrial buildings would be a crime. Apart altogether from the im- 
ponderable values, both spiritual and aesthetic, attaching to beauty and 
amenity, I have always contended that in material value also they pay 
a dividend. Let me quote from the article “London in 1970” by Mr. 
Hamilton Kerr, M.P., which appeared in the same issue of your paper. 
“The Royal Academy Plan envisages all these improvements, but I 
have never seen an estimate of their cost in round figures. Doubtless 
the expenditure could be spread over a number of years. The scheme 
would certainly give employment to many thousands of men for a long 
period, whilst the income which France gained from the tourist traffic 
before the war shows that amenities provide a permanent national asset.” 
Noble buildings, nobly sited, must be nobly viewed. They must, on no 
account, be ignogly obscured.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. DouGias MITCHELL, Col. 


Sir,—Durham is fortunate in the zeal of its defenders, and now Lincoln 
also. London is as notable for their absence, and the apathy of its millions. 
The superb view of the river-sweep from Hungerford Bridge is hope- 
lessly mutilated by unrestricted commercial intrusions. One monster 
partly blankets with its white behind the key to the prospect, St. Paul’s ; 
another throws out the scale of stately Somerset House, reducing it to a 
miniature. Of the ugly hybrid that has replaced the nobility of Waterloo 
Bridge there is only this further to be said, that the root trouble was 
the unhappy absence of foresight which plumped down power-stations 
above the bridges with a consequent demand for magnified passage-widths 
of span to suit huge fuel-craft. Other bridges will doubtless go in their 
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turn and we shall end with single-span structures, reducing the great 
Thames to the proportions of a ditch.—Yours faithfully, 
D. S. MacCott, 
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1 Hampstead Way, North End, N.W. 11. 


ARAB AND JEW 


Sir,—Sir Louis Rieu’s letter favouring the restriction of Jewish immigra- 
tion and land ownership in Palestine will carry very little weight against 
the clear view of our Prime Minister, supported by two previous Prime 
Ministers, two Lord Chancellors of England and several Colonial Secre- 
taries. All of them have consistently taken the view that the economic 
conditions of the country must govern the number of immigrants and 
“no other policy could possibly be pursued in Palestine in carrying 
out the idea of a National Home” (Speech of Sir Philip Cunliffe Lister, 
House of Commons, April 3rd, 1933. Column 1419). Mr. Anthony Eden 
speaking at the League Council on November 15th, 1937, apologised for 
reducing Jewish immigration for a period of eight months and explained 
it as “a purely temporary measure designed to meet temporary and 
exceptional conditions.” The only explanation I cen give of Sir Louis 
Rieu’s letter is that he is personally hostile to the idea of a National 
Home and in favour of renouncing the obligation undertaken by the 
British Government to facilitate its establishment. As to that, the Royal 
Commission on Palestine which went very carefully into every aspect of 
the question stated categorically, “We have no doubt that the British 
people will repudiate any such suggestion. The spirit of good faith 
forbids it.” (Report, page 370.) 

The detailed arguments by which your correspondent attempts to 
justify his opposition to the establishment of a Jewish State in Palestine 
have been frequently refuted in many documents, official and unofficial. 
I shall not, therefore, take up your valuable space in repeating these 
refutations. The “important qualifying clause” of the Balfour Declara- 
tion, to which Sir Louis refers with approval, viz, “it being clearly 
understood that nothing shali be done which may prejudice the civil and 
religious rights of existing non-Jewish communities in Palestine,’ was 
intended as a safeguard against possible oppression of an Arab minority 
by the eventual Jewish majority of Palestine. The Government, at the 
time they gave their promise to the Jews in consideration of valuable 
services rendered by the Jews to all the Allies, including the Arabs 
themselves, during the last War, obviously looked forward to an eventual" 
Jewish State with a Jewish majority, and pledged themselves to safe- 
guard the minority of Christians, Arabs and others. As I was the 
initiator of the negotiations which culminated in the Balfour Declaration, 
I speak with some knowledge of the subject.—I am, Sir, Yours obediently, 

JaMes A. MALCOLM. 

25 Palace Gate, London, W. 8. 


Sir,—May I quote one commentary on your reprint of the Balfour 
Declaration appended to Mr. Malcolm’s letter? It is taken from the 
Churchill White Paper of 1922. “Phrases have been used such as that 
Palestine is to become ‘as Jewish as England is English.” His Majesty’s 
Government regard any such expectation as impracticable and have no 
such aim in view. Nor have they at any time contemplated . . . the 
disappearance or the subordination of the Arabic population, language 
or culture in Palestine. They would draw attention to the fact that 
the terms of the Declaration referred to do not contemplate that Palestine 
as a whole should be converted into a Jewish National Home, but that 
such a Home should be founded in Palestine” This interpretation of the 
Declaration was accepted unanimously at the time by the Executive of 
the Zionist Organisation of which Dr. Weizmann was then, and is now, 
the chairman, and among whose members were the late Mr. Jabotinsky, 
among whose followers and interpreters Mr. Malcolm is to be counted.— 
Yours obediently, A STUDENT OF THE PALESTINE PROBLEM. 
9 Lincoln Road, Oxford. 


SENSIBLE MONEY 


Sir,—Although it is now some years since I had to teach my wife, an 
American, how to do English money sums, my memories of that ex- 
perience and of her outspoken comments remain sufficiently vivid for 
me to support any scheme of simplification of our coinage, if only in 
the interests of Anglo-American amity. But surely the unit which should 
be decimalised should be the pound sterling, in which case— 

too cents = 1 florin. 

1o florins = 1 pound. 
Our shilling would thereby become 50 cents, our sixpence 25 cents, and 
our half-crown (eventually withdrawn) 125 cents. During the period of 
transition the present threepence, penny, halfpenny and farthing might 
remain in circulation as 12, 4, 2 and 1 cent pieces, the change in their 
value being decreased by only 4 per cent. The farthing would remain 
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as a cent and possibly the halfpenny as 2 cents. The heavy and bulky 

penny and both types of threepenny pieces would eventually be with- 

drawn from circulation and two new nickel coins issued, with values 

of 5 and ro cents respectively.—Yours faithfully, W. G. Humpnreey. 
The Leys School (Cambridge) at Pitlochry, Perthshire. 


Ste,— 
May I, whose days are spent in dealing 
With £ s. d., express the feeling 
That there is something rather funny 
About a plan to change our money 
Which emanates from Marie Stopes? 
Her works on Sex may interest many, 
But “Let five farthings make a penny ” 
Requires Lord Keynes’s commendation 
Before it makes a good foundation 
On which to build financial hopes. 
Yours faithfully, 
Maidstone. K. B., A.C.A. 


Sir,—Dr. Stopes’s suggestion is wholly admirable. The benefits of her 

scheme would be immense, especially in foreign trading, and the change 

could be effected with little or no disturbance. But will the forces of 

British inertia once again triumph over sane reform? The one dynamic 

mind in the country is more than fully occupied at the moment, but we 

may at least pray for a miracle!—yYours, etc., ARTHUR Hirst. 
Brackenhurst, Roehampton, S.W.15. 


GERARD HOPKINS 


S1r,—As one who is writing a critical study of Father Hopkins’s verse, 
I have read Mr. Turner’s article in your last number with great interest. 
“Minor” is the last word I should think of using: there is little 
poetry in our language that, learnt by heart and repeatedly passed through 
the knower’s mind, would wear better, or even wear as well. The know- 
ledge of it, which, for I was so “out of it” as one living in India, 
came to me very late in life, has made my life not an Indian Summer 
but a new Spring. Because of the almost unparalleled loveliness of 
Nature in many lines, and because of the evidences of, to use a phrase 
of Mr. C. S. Lewis, “ sanctification—the restoring of the soul to her lost 
paradisal nature by holiness,” or Hopkins’s passionate endeavour there- 
towards.—Yours, &c., J. A. CHAPMAN. 
The Wynd, Gayle, Hawes, Yorkshire. 


MUSK ROSES AND PURSLANE 


S1r,—As an interested admirer of Sir William Beach Thomas’s “ Country 
Life Notes” which appear each week in The Spectator (to say nothing 
of those which have appeared elsewhere), I should like to comment on 
two questions he raises in the last paragraph of his column in The 
Spectator of July 14th. I agree with him as to the palatability of 
purslane as a salad, and I propose to try it as a cooked vegetable. 
Parkinson devotes a large part of a foolscap page to the merits of this 
plant, and goes into detail as to its manner of cultivation: “ Purslane 
hath many thicke round shining red stalks, full of juice, lying upon the 
ground for the most part ; whereon are set divers long, thicke, pale green 
leaves, sometimes alone by themselves, and sometimes many small ones 
together with them. It is used as Lettice in sailets, to coole 
hot and faint stomackes in the hot time of the yeare, but afterwards if 
only for delight, it is not good to bee too prodigall in the use thereof.” 

Sir William asks, “ What did Keats mean by the ‘ musk-rose’? Was 
the dog-rose once so called?” I know two, and two only, references 
by Keats to the musk-rose ; one in his “ Ode to a Nightingale” and one 
in “Endymion.” In each case he evidently refers to the plant as growing 
wild in woodland glades. But I see no reason to think that Keats was 
a great observer of the details of wild Nature. He was certainly observant 
of individual flowers in garden and meadow and hedgerow, and he was, 
of course, very susceptible to beauty in the writings of great poets, such 
as Shakespeare. Musk-roses are twice mentioned by Titania in “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream,” whilst Emilia, in “ Two Noble Kinsmen,” 
definitely contrasts roses “royall in their smells” with scentless “ base 
Briers.” Musk-roses (Rosa moschata) were brought into England in 
Henry VIII’s reign and were great favourites in gardens. In “ My Lady 
Ludlow ” Mrs. Gaskell speaks of “the great bush at the corner of the 
south wall just by the blue drawing-room windows ; that is the old musk- 
rose, Shakespeare’s musk-rose, which is dying out through the kingdom 
now.” Bacon, in his “Essay of Gardens,” speaking of plants that give 
off their fragrance without being sniffed at, writes: “That which above 
all others yields the sweetest smel} in the air is the violet, especially the 
white double violet, which comes twice a year, about the middle of April 
and about Bartholomewtide ; next to that is the musk-rose.” I remember 
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a musk-rose plant in Canon Ellacombe’s garden at Bitton, near Bath, 
and, as he has written, “the scent is unlike the scent of any other rose 
or of any other flower, but it is very pleasant and not overpowering ; 
and the plant has the peculiarity that, like the sweet briar, but unlike 
other roses, it gives out its scent of its own accord and wnsought, and 
chiefly in the evening, so that if the window of a bedroom near where 
this rose is trained is left open, the scent will soon be perceived in the 
room.” But all these references, I am sure, are quite familiar to W. B. T., 
who has had three more years more time than I have for hobby-hunting. 
—Yours faithfully, Harry Roserts. 


Oakshott Hanger, Hawkley, Liss, Hants. 
MACHINERY OF PEACE 


S1r,—Walter Lippmann is as much of a prophet as Wilson was: Wilson, 
indeed, gave mankind the vision of a world organisation for peace, but 
the structure he set up disregarded the first principles of political 
architecture. 

Can men learn by their mistakes, or are they so wedded to the 
particular machinery advocated by Wilson (pledges by sovereign States 
that they will act together in case of need) that they will refuse to listen 
to such prophets as Lippmann, who insist that only by building up 
an organic group of nations, united. by common interests and a demo- 
cratic way of life, can we provide either for our own security or for the 
peace of the world? 

It may, of course, be argued that States will realise their own interests 
in world peace sufficiently to rush to the assistance of any victim of 
attack, but the facts give no ground for such an assumption. To this 
day, after all the lessons of this war, there are neutrals seeking to evade 
their obligations under the Covenant. Even America did not come into 
this war until she was attacked herself, although it was plain that her 
security was bound up with ours. Even Russia did not. On the con- 
trary, she had a pact with the aggressor in the early stages. Nor, to 
put it mildly, did Britain or France exactly rush to help China, 
Abyssinia, Spain, Austria or Czechoslovakia. An organisation, therefore, 
founded on the co-operation of four Great Powers is bound to crash. 
Jeremiah’s message was not popular, but Jeremiah was right.—Yours 
faithfully, G. E. Lez. 

47 Woodland Road, Northfield, Birmingham, 31. 


FLYING BOMBS AND PEACE 


Sir,—General Eisenhower has recently mentioned the infinite possi- 
bilities of development of the flying bombs. Indeed, such devices, but 
of a more devastating and efficient thoroughness than the present missiles, 
should provide the Allied Nations, after the war, with the means of 
stifling every sign of renewed aggression by Germany, including surprise 
rearmament and similar purposeful infringements of the peace. Co- 
ordinated emplacements of such missiles, each adjusted to a different 
German centre, could be situated, not only on these shores, but also 
in every one of the invaded countries. This would considerably relieve 
of its duties whatever international force is contemplated to maintain 
the peace, and would reduce, possibly to zero, the casualties to be suffered 
in forcing Germany to behave. For only the threat of force can, for a 
century at least (that is until democracy has had a chance of sinking 
into the German mentality) ensure good neighbourliness from the 
Germans. Incidentally, the Germans may be interested in seeing that 
even their devilish devices can be turned to a useful purpose.—Yours 
faithfully, A CONTINENTAL. 


FACTS ABOUT COAL 


Sir,—Two facts that are sometimes forgotten in considering the coal 
situation are (1) that every year of working in any given colliery increases 
the distance of the coal-face from the surface, and therefore also the 
difficulties of extraction and time taken for conveyance to the surface ; 
(2) that owing to the high incidence of income-tax, the sum nominally 
paid to the miner (or any other worker) as wages, is a good deal higher than 
the sum which he finds in his pay packet.—Yours faithfully, 
IRENE CLEPHANE. 
12 Mordaunt House, Albion Avenue, London, S.W.8 


PUBLISHERS AND LABOUR 


Sir,—-With reference to Mr. Harold Nicolson’s “ Marginal Comment” 

in your issue of July 21st, has he not omitted to take into account the 

question of labour? I have some reason to think that although more 

Paper were supplied printers could not materially increase the supply of 

books because of shortage in the supply of labour. The binding of books 

is another real difficulty—Yours, &c., J. F. FAIRWEATHER. 
Nethy Bridge, Inverness. 
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cigarette 
satisfies 


Cool, smooth and mild ; 
of unequalled reputation, 
it is welcomed everywhere. 

Having no cork tip, it 

is called’ Craven PLAIN. 
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FARMER’S PROGRESS 


Tue farm of the future! ... Much of our agricultural inheritance which 
was more picturesque than effective will have disappeared, to be replaced 
by modern structures designed to fit a purpose, in the attainment of 
which they achieve their own beauty. Farming practices, whose only 
merit lay in their antiquity, will be discarded; the farmhouse hoard of 
cash and notes for business transactions will give place to a banking 
account—an account which the Westminster Bank, with its long experience 
and deep insight into rural problems, is unusually well qualified to handle, 
In every department of the farm an ever-increasing value will be set upon 
efficiency, rather than tradition; already great strides have been made... 
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Being given that 


—overload or underinfla- 
tion causes a tyre to flex 
more than its construction 
permits, 

—the greater the flexion, 
the greater the heat gene- 
rated, 

—the greater the heat, the 


lower the resistance of 
rubber, 


—the lower the resistance 
of rubber, the more Hable 
to disintegration are the 
casing and tread. 


What may the effects of overload 
and underinflation be ? 


MICHELIN 


TYRE CO. LTD., STOKE-ON-TRENT 
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You are going to hear a 
=>, great deal more about the 
ee & Philco Grcup when the war 

Com pas is over than it is possible to 
reveal at the present time. It 
is enough to say that this progressive group of 
industrial electricial manufacturing companies 
have made their plans— plans for the large-scale 
production of radio and television receiving and 
transmitting apparatus, electric motors, generators, 
switch-gear, refrigerators and electro-mechanical 
devices of every description. These plans await the 
signal of victory and the brilliant opportunities of 
peace. When the time comes, the Philco Group will 
play an impressive part in supplying the needs and 
comforts which the patient people of this country 

60 richly deserve. 


Ge PHILGO <2... 


PHILCO RADIO & TELEVISION CORPORATION OF GREAT BRITAIN LTD + P.R.T. 
LABORATORIES LTD - BRITISH MECHANICAL PRODUCTIONS LTD - HOPKINSON 
MOTORS & ELECTRIC CO LTD * BRITANNIC ELECTRIC CABLE & CONSTRUCTION 
CO LTD - AIRCRAFT & MECHANICAL PRODUCTIONS LTD - AERO ENGINES LTD 








Donington House Norfolk Street Strand WC2 
Cvs-13 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Connoisseurs at Work 





Dutch Drawings at Windsor Castle. By Leo van Puyvelde. (Phaidon 
Press. 253.) 

Wilson Steer. By Robin Ironside. (Phaidon Press. 20s.) _ 

Manet: Un Bar Aux Folies-Bergere. By Raymond Mortimer. Gal- 


lery Books, No. 3. (Lund Humphries. 4s. 6d.) 
Uccello: The Rout of San Romano. By John Pope-Hennessy. Gallery 
Books, No. 4. (Lund Humphries. 4s. 6d.) 

WELL may we ask why the first of these two new Phaidon Press 
volumes has been published. It presents a hundred and forty-two 
reproductions of drawings, finely printed, well over a hundred of 
which Rave the very slenderest beauty and interest—less than the 
drawings of any respectable English artist of the nineteenth century. 
But they are old, Dutch and in a Royal Library, and so, for these 
reasons—which have nothing at all to do with art—are carefully 
catalogued and photographed (which is proper and desirable) and 
published as a Phaidon volume (which is alarming, and destructive 
of any decent sense of proportion about what good drawings are). 
The annotations are written in a flat style, of which this extract is 
representative: “16. Hendrick Avercamp. . One of Avercamp’s 
most lively drawings. In the roughly indicated features of the 
gentleman by the horse Miss Clara J. Welcker claims to recognise 
those of Jacob Roelofz Steenderch. Such conjectures are in- 
capable of confirmation.” The best drawing reproduced is the 
slight sketch by Elsheimer, which only appears because “it may 
have been the origin of works by Seghers and Rembrandt.” This 
surely is connoisseurship at its worst. 

With this paper and binding, and with the amount of work in- 
volved, what a splendid book could have been produced, a book 
to satisfy one of the urgent demands of art publishing. A start 
could have been made in getting a few facts about English art a 
little straighter and tidier, instead of tidying up in public the details 
of an arbitrary, and on the whole unrepresentative, collection of 
Dutch drawings. There is an urgent need for books on Alexander 
Cozens, J. R. Cozens and James Ward; room for good books on 
Girtin, de Wint, Mulready and the drawings of Millais; room, 
indeed, for good books on every important English artist of the late 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries (except, perhaps, Blake, Turner 
and Cotman)—as anyone knows who has tried to get at facts about 
their lives and illustrations of their works. We are not allowed, 
owing to the vagaries of publishers—too intent on profits from well- 
known names—and the whims of biographers—too intent on culti- 
vating the antique, the foreign and the “ important ”—to see re- 
productions of most English drawings at all; though we all grumble 
when English art is undervalued abroad, as it always is. For 
writers, English and foreign, use the facts they can find, and when 
there are no findable facts they quite naturally ignore the artists. 

Painters can, and do, die unnatural deaths at the hands of one 
generation of critics and publishers. They drop out of guides and 





PABUR BOOKS 


The Form of the Church 
A. G. HEBERT 
Fr. Hebert’s readers know that he brings theology to bear upon the common 


life, and that he never fails to throw light upon many of the problems which cause 


difficulty to-day. By the author of Liturgy and Society and The Throne of David. 
86 


Charter for the Soil :oHn prumMMoND 


A plan for the future of agriculture worked out to the smallest detail. 


iilustrated. 106 
Strangers in India PENDEREL MOON 


“To some Englishmen, including myself, the problems of British India are almost 
as hard to get a grasp on as those of Russia . . . Penderel Moon's [late I.C.S.] admir- 
able study should help to clear our minds.’—Peter Quennell in the Daily Mail. 7:6 


Nutrition and National Health 


SIR ROBERT McCARRISON 


as also will statesmen who 
itustrated. 6/- 





* Nutrition specialists will find it almost indispensable ; 
are responsible for introducing social legislation. '—New Statesman. 
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and encyclopaedias and Who’s Who, drop into the 
vaults of ashamed public galleries ; literally and metaphorically, they 
fade and die. Also, of course, they can be reborn, as Samuel 
Palmer has been reborn in the last ten years. Up to a point there 
is propriety about it. Partly, it is due to genuine changes of taste, 
But it should not need the surge of a young romantic movement to 
bring Palmer back into circulation, and in England we have always 
followed fashions in art tco blindly, pretending that we follow them 
not at all. Look at an early Murray’s guide where it deals with 
the pictures in country houses—Correggio everywhere and El Greco 
nowhere—to see how taste changes in seventy years. But fashions 
can be discounted and overridden by those who care. What is 
more difficult to discount is the effect of misguided connoisseurship 
—of the ill-proportioned, pedagogic finger of the cataloguer and 
the annotator, whose passion and enthusiasm were spent before 
ever they got to work at all. 

It was a good idea to deal with Wilson Steer while the facts and 
the works are still, more or less, collected together. This is a 
useful, and adequate, volume. One could have done with fewer 
of the tree paintings of a “cauliflower and brodmstick” type (the 
words are those of a French critic about Constable’s trees), which 
predominate among the repreductions, but the book as a whole is 


dictionaries 


excellent. Mr. Ironside’s introduction is informative, sensitive and 
pleasantly over-written. 
But it 1s in the most modest of the books in this list that 


connoisseurship is seen at its best. The Gallery Books give about 
fifteen photographic details of a single work, with a short text. Mr, 
Mortimer writes well about Manet’s Bar aux Folies-Bergere, though 
one would have said a more sympathetic subject could have been 
found for him. Mr. John Pope-Hennessy’s subject is ideal, and in 
this small book—the best in the series so far—he not only gives 
exactly the facts one wants to know about Uccello’s Rout of San 
Romano (in the National Gallery), but shows that it is possible to 
use the steam-roller of scholarship without flattening out every 
trace of enthusiasm. JOHN PIPER. 


Political Vacuum Cleanings 


The Device of Government: An Essay on Civil Polity. 

Laird. (Cambridge University Press. 6s.) 
In the course of this most admirable example of what the French 
call “high vulgarisation,” Professor Laird comments, in his char- 
acteristic tone of critical distaste, on certain types of scientific 
“ middle vulgarisation” in which the reader is seduced, by more or 
less plausible metaphors, into thinking he has understood something 
that he has not understood. No such complaint can be made against 
The Device of Government. From its admirably descriptive title 
to its last page, it pays its readers the compliment Professor Laird 
paid the troops he lectured to. It assumes that they are willing to 
take some trouble. Professor Laird boldly states that the troops 
have “a very human interest in abstract ideas, and an entirely healthy 
distaste for propaganda.” This belief might be naively optimistic 
in the mouth of a less expert handler of abstract ideas and a less 
competent exposer of the warm muddle of much contemporary 
political writing. It might be optimistic, too, if Professor Laird 
had not an excellent equipment of humour and of wit ; the humour 
(like all genuine Scottish humour being rather grim) and the wit 
sometimes rather cruel. But argument is never sacrificed to a joke 
or an epigram, and analogy and anecdote are kept in their proper 
illustrative place. 

In short, this is a welcome specimen of the old Scottish method 
of writing on political topics. It is worthy of a countryman of 
Hume, Adam Smith and James Mill. Professor Laird is more 
candid than Hume, philosophically more sophisticated than Adam 
Smith, and more sensible than James Mill. But he shares their 
fondness for argument rather than emotional appeal or, at least, 
their fordness for discriminating between an appeal to the heart 
and an appeal to the head. That being so, he does not mind writing 
a bald sentence like this. “ But first let us examine the force of 
the prepositions ‘of,’ ‘by,’ ‘for’ and ‘from.’” For even so mag- 
nificent a rhetorical appeal as the Gettysburg address, Professor 
Laird holds, should be able to stand analysis. Even if there were 
more sentences as scholastic in form as this, that would be no hostile 
criticism of the book, but Professor Laird does, in nearly every 
case, do his job with less obvious austerity. And that job is a kind 
of intellectual vacuum cleaning ; dust, fluff and damp are extracted 
from the cushions of much current political furniture ; and if, in 
some cases, nothing but the chintz cover is left, well, does that 
surprise you? 


By John 
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To those, especially in Southern 
England, who find it difficult to 
shop personally in these days— 


Burns Oates have recently enlarged 
and improved their mail orders depart- 
ments, and confidently invite the public 
to send their orders and enquiries by 
post. The and 

f “ Bookshopping by post” 
by the presence of trained bookmen 
Remittances should 
until asked for. 


terrors uncertainties 


are reduced 


waiting to serve you. 


not be sent, however, 


BURNS OATES’ SHOWROOMS AND 
BOOKSHOPS ARE AS FOLLOWS :— 
5 VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1 
, ASHLEY PLACE, S.W.1 
1, ween STREET, BIRMINGHAM 
71, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER 
30-32, MANCHESTER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
248, BUCHANAN STREET, GLASGOW 
WALSINGHAM PILGRIM SHOP 
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— The Empive Hews 
DIAMOND JUBILEE 


In May of this year, “ The Empire News” celebrated its Diamond 
Jubilee, and in reviewing its sixty years’ service, Lord Kemsley 
traced the paper's progress from those far-off days when, as “ The 
Umpire,” its sales were around 30,000 to its present figure of 
1,749,000 copies every Sunday. 
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‘““No other Sunday newspaper,” said Lord Kemsley, “ covers 
Empire affairs in such an all-embracing way, and by its weekly 
three-column feature ‘The Empire Calling Great Britain,’ edited 
and conducted by Lady Kemsley, a new link between the Homeland 
and all parts of the Commonwealth has been forged. 


. I believe that ‘The Empire News’ can at least double its 
circulation in this country. We mean to see that it is on sale in 
the Dominions and the Colonies, where it will do its utmost to 
strengthen the links between them and the Homeland. 


“It is, and means to go on being, a paper with a mission, and 
1 believe that this mission can best be fulfilled by securing for it 
(what also I believe to be possible) the largest circulation in the 
world.” 


THE SUNDAY NEWSPAPER 
FOR HOME & EMPIRE 
Kemsley House, London, W.C.1. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


ELEANOR DOORLY 


THE STORY OF 
FRANCE 


A children’s history which grown-ups can read 
with profit and delight. 
wonderful, 
France, from the days when her first inhabitants 
drew reindeer on the dark walls of their caves, 
to the close of the last war. 
noble, vigorous and versatile people, a people 
time and again, 
a pheenix nation. 


the whole poetic, 


who have, 
above disasters : 


Illustrated 


JONATHAN 


Here in 288 pages is 
tragic story of 


It is the story of a 


risen victoriously 
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“Why I read The 
Yorkshire Post” 


To begin with, I like the paper. 
It seems to me to have every- 
thing. I like its sincerity, its 
honesty, and its sense of fair play. 
I don’t mind betting that business 
men everywhere would get a 
clearer vision of things by reading 
The Yorkshire Post regularly. 

“Take politics. While upholding 
its dwn political viewpoint, it is 
also fair to the other fellow’s 
points of view. And that’s more 












than you can say about man 
newspapers.*Take finance. You” 
always find full reports of local 
trade meetings, not summaries. 
And in post-war matters—amid 
the babel of voices planning Brave 
New Worlds, its realistic outlook 
helps a plain man like me to 
understand what our post-war 
tasks and opportunities are really 
likely to be.’ , 
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Especially to be commended is Professor Laird’s refusal to accept 
words like “democracy” and “liberty” as equivalents for the 
“right” and/or “the good.” Government is a device ; democracy 
is a device ; liberty means what it used to mean, the diminution of 
coercion. The case for the Beveridge plan is not improved by calling 
it democratic or free, when it may be an excellent thing but have no 
connexion with democracy or freedom. “The plain fact is that you 
cannot coerce anyone into freedom even if you happen to be a 
government department.” That is not to say that you are necessarily 
wrong in coercing, only you might notice what you are doing. 
Despite Johnson’s advice to Boswell, it is not quite good enough to 
talk cant without thinking it. Don’t talk it. 

Two minor points of criticism might be made. This is a short 
book and it is difficult, even if you are as meaty a writer as Professor 
Laird, to avoid occasional obscurity. However, as I read him, he is 
too optimistic about the viability of a multi-cultural state in these 


days. Neither Switzerland nor Belgium prove his case—if it is his 
case. And I think he has not noted the real omission in Lincoln’s 


definition of democracy. So legally-minded a President could hardly 
have forgotten, on such an occasion as the Gettysburg address, the 
preamble to the American Constitution, and I have always thought 
that it was in this sense that he talked about “government of the 
people,” i.e., government drawing its authority from “ We, the people 
of the United States.” What he forgot, or neglected to state was the 
other sense of “ government of the people” with the people as object. 

But these are trifles in so masterly a tract for these times. I, at 
any rate, rose from reading The Device of Government a chastened 
man, resolving as firmly as I could to amend my ways, to try to 
avoid writing or saying totally meaningless sentences, paragraphs, 
etc., and, if possible, to avoid even the most heart-warming state- 
ments of the highly improbable or totally impossible. 

D. W. Broacan. 


The Five Days’ Campaign 
Military Operations in the Netherlands, from 10th to 19th May, 
1940. By Lt.-Col. P. L. G. Doorman, O.B.E. (Allen and Unwin. 
58.) 

Very little has been published in English on the brief campaign in 
Holland, probably because it was inevitably fought in isolation from 
the larger struggle in the West. Yet it was a campaign with im- 
portant lessons to teach, and the student of warfare will be grateful 
for this detailed account written by an officer of the Dutch General 
Staff who has had access to all relevant material at present available. 
It may safely be assumed, I think, that any new information which 
comes to light later will add detail to Colonel Doorman’s story rather 
than correct in any fundamental way its main outline. With this little 
book, well illustrated with useful maps and photographs, the English 
reader is now able to get a fairly complete picture of what happened 
in the Netherlands in the critical period between the first German 
attack of May roth and the surrender of General Winkelmann on 

May 1sth. 
The Germans had two main strategic objectives in their attack on 
the Netherlands—to occupy the Dutch coast as a prelude to their attack 








Bishop Berkeley’s . 
Philosophical Commentaries 
generally called the COMMONPLACE BOOK 


An, editio diplomatica edited by 
A. A. LUCE, M.C., D.D., Litt.D. 


In this new edition of the Philosophical Commentaries the 
original text is reproduced page for page and line for line. 
Dr. Luce sets forth in his introduction his conclusions as to 
the date, the structure and the purpose of the work. A set 
of new notes covering practically all the entries is printed at 
the end of the book. 


Edition limited to 400 copies. Price 34 guineas. 





Thomas Nelson & Sons Ltd. 
Parkside * Edinburgh 





‘of Fascism in all its forms. 


1944 


on England and to complete the encirclement of the Allied armies in 
Belgium. To accomplish this end they employed a variety of tactical 
means—bombardment from the air of both military targets and the 
civilian population, parachutists and airborne troops, Fifth column 
activity. From the German point of view, the campaign was a perfect 
example of Blitzkrieg, with a touch of Douhet, to be seen in the threat 
to destroy Rotterdam and Utrecht from the air, a threat partly carried 
out and largely responsible for the decision of the Dutch Command 
to capitulate. 

All the advantages were on the German side, and it is difficult, as 
Colonel Doorman points out, to see how the Dutch could have done 
better. Geography was against them. The Netherlands are a 
difficult country to defend in the conditions of modern warfare, and 
they were isolated both by geography and by their long tradition of 
neutrality. The Dutch had therefore to rely on themselves, helped 
only by a few British aircraft, help which Colonel Doorman mentions, 
and by a small force of Marines and Guards. The Dutch plan of 
concentrating upon the defence of the heart of the country played 
into the enemy’s hands by offering a better target to German air- 
power. Yet dispersion would simply have allowed the parachutists 
and airborne troops to take their objectives more quickly. In fact, 
the defence of Holland could only have been prolonged if the Dutch 
had been able to mass a great concentration of anti-aircraft artillery, 
but, as the afithor of this book points out, their army possessed very 
few modern weapons of this kind and there were only four squadrons 
of fighter aircraft. Courage the Dutch showed in abundance, but 
courage was not enough. The underlying lesson of the campaign is 
that the Dutch policy of maintaining an armed and effective neutrality 
was clearly impossible with the resources at their disposal. 

S. H. F. JOHNSTON. 


A Catholic Anti-Fascist 


Italy and the New World Order. By Luigi Sturzo, with a Preface by 
Professor Gilbert Murray. (MacDonald. 7s. 6d.) 


Don Sturzo, the former leader of the pre-Fascist “ Popolari” or 
Italian Christian Democrats, has written from his present home in 
America (events have happily terminated his formal exile) a new 
book on Italy and the general European crisis. The judgement of 
one who has played so significant a part in the political life of his 
own country should not be overlooked. 

Don Sturzo has much of the greatest interest to say on such 
relative matters as the first world war, the present war, the allies, 
democracy, monarchy or republic, church and state, economic and 
social problems, education and re-education, and the international 
order. All these problems are dealt with in so actual a manner, 
the history being vividly recounted by one who either took part in 
it or observed it with deep emotion in exile, that even those with 
little previous interest in Italian history or special problems will 
find it hard to put the book down before they have finished it. 

There are various places in the book where some readers may feel 
that the author presumes too much in his criticisms of Britain and 
France and the United States and that, by comparison, he is too 
lenient with his fellow-countrymen. Some, for instance, might 
wish to dispute with the auther when he writes “ Of all the countries 
of Europe, if there is one with, I do not say a democratic tradition 
but a democratic past, it is precisely Italy.” It is difficult entirely 
to agree with the blame the author seems a little over eager to accord 
the Allies for their lack of readiness to distinguish between the Fascist 
régime and the Italian people and the political effect of that much 
criticised slogan “unconditional surrender”, when in another part 
of the book Anglo-Americans are vehemently criticised for letting 
off the Fascist as compared with the Nazi régime too lightly, for 
being unwilling to admit that Fascism as much as Nazism was t 
blame for the general crisis. However this may be, none will deny 
that his criticisms have some solid foundation and that the views of 
sO prominent an anti-Fascist can only be of greater service the more 
frankly they are expressed. 

This book has, however, another kind of interest which is, in its 
own way, of even more special mark It is the work of a Catholic 
priest who has been a lifelong protagonist of Democracy and a critic 
As such it is much rarer and more 
valuable than if it had consisted only in the yiews of a former Italian 
politician exiled from Italy. Not merely Hitler and Mussolini, but 
also Franco, Pétain, Salazar, Dolfuss, Schuschnigg and the Russian 
régime and all their supporters undergo the strong criticism of Don 
Sturzo’s always democratic pen. He contemns those who confused 
and still confuse “authoritarian” régimes of today with those 
“paternalist” kings and enlightened monarchs of the Eighteenth 
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One of the cdidest medical treatises in 








existence, the papyrus Ebers, written 
about 1500 B.c., contains a ‘ Book of the 
3anishing of Pain’, From this papyrus we 
learn that the ancient Egyptians were 
familiar with many of the drugs we use 
to-day, that they were skilled in the pre- 
paration of pills and ointments and in- 
jections, and that they wrote minutely 
detailed prescriptions for the treatment of 
many of the ills which still afflict mankind. 
, One of their prescriptions contains 35 
different ingredients. We have no evidence as to its 
efficacy, but those ancient priest-doctors were at least 
working in the right direction, for one of the most recent 
discoveries of medical science is the fact that an infini- 
tesimal quantity of a powerful drug will do the work of a 
large dose if it is backed up by the right combination of 
other drugs in the right proportions. 

Take ‘Cogene’ for example. ‘Cogene’ is a scientific 
combination of four separate drugs, each of proved worth 
in the relief of pain. Because each of these drugs is 
present in only a minute quantity * Cogene’ is non-habit 
forming and produces no harmful after-effects ; yet will 
relieve the most harassing nerve pain far more rapidly 
than a single drug could do. That is why doctors 
prescribe *‘Cogene’. It is sold by all chemists at 
1/13d. a tube. 

4 Never forget, though, that while ‘Cogene’ will relieve the 
pain, it cannot remove the cause of the pain: only a doctor 
or a dentist can do that. 


‘COGEN E’ 


(Regd. Trade Mark) Brand Tablets 
A ‘GENATOSAN’ PRODUCT 
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DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


< 











The Annual Appeal for 500,000 Half-Crowns for 
food for our family of 8,000 boys and girls is now 
being made. Please help this National work for 
destitute children by Sending a gift for food. 


25,000 


meals have to be provided every day. 


10/- 


will feed one child for a week. 
Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable ‘** Dr. Barnardo’s Homes,’’ should be sent to 
22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 














It makes 
all the difference 


To know that, although the years 
are mounting up, one continues 
vigorous in mind and body, self- 
confident, alert, adaptable, and still 
able to play one’s part in the 
world, makes all the difference. 












A man is as old as he feels, 
and very many have told us 
that a course of ‘ Phyllosan’ 
tablets has made them feel 
years younger. 


We have no doubt that 
you, too, will be astonished 
at the results if you take 
these tablets regularly. 
Of all chemists, 3/3, 5/4 
(double quantity). Price 
includes Purchase Tax. 





-PHYLLOSAN 


helps to keep you fit after forty 











UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


(Established 1840) 
CLAIMS PAID OVER £44,000,000 


This office is conducted on the Mutual 
principle. There being no shareholders the 
profits belong to the members. Bonuses to 
the extent of £11,377,477 have been paid up 
to December 31st, 1943. 


The Chairman, SIR ERNEST BENN, in his speech 
at the 1944 Annual Meeting, said:— 

“T have always held that our primary object is to 
provide against the contingency of death of the policy- 
holder and to provide for the needs of the family 
that then arise—in a word to take some thought for 
future generations. 

“ The National good will be served by all those who 
have the wisdom to defer their spending until the 
tendency to boom and boom prices has evaporated— 
and life assurance is the very highest form of deferred 
spending. The benefit is national as well as personal, 
for a premium paid to an insurance office, like a 
deposit in a bank, adds to those large accumulations 
of resources without which much necessary recon- 
struction cannot proceed. I therefore ask the public 
to be more ‘ Insurance-minded.’ ” 


The Institution’s rates of premium for 
Whole Life Assurances which share 
in the profits are most competitive. 


Correspondence invited, or Prospectus 
sent on request. 


HEAD OFFICE: 196, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 


Temple Bar 4062. 
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Century. “Today,” he insists, “the alternative is democracy or 
dictatorship.” 

Don Sturzo, not only by this but by earlier books, along with 
those other pillars of Catholic anti-Fascism, Maritain and Bernanos, 
demonstrates beyond doubt thar political reaction is not, as some 
believe, inherent in the Catholic faith but a fatal predilection of a 
majority of the Roman Catholics of our time. It is not, as so many 
Catholic publicists would persuade us, from religious necessity but 
from personal, political preference that the attitude of most present- 
day Catholics has earned for that faith a popular reputation nearly 
synonymous with Fascism. PaTRICK HENSON. 


Medicine for the Mind 


A Handbook of Psychiatry. By P. M. Lichtenstein, M.D., and S. M. 
Small, M.D. (Kegan Paul. 16s.) 

WHEN the last war began, psychiatry meant little more than the 
custodial care of the insane. Thirty years have witnessed a revolu- 
tion in its theory and practice which can stand comparison with 
the progress made in any other branch of medicine. Before the 
last war analytical psychology had hardly spread beyond narrow 
Continental circles. The recognition that “shellshock” was a 
psychological and not a physical disorder was at the same time an 
important application of the new ideas and a means of popularising 
them among doctors and, indirectly, the lay public. The last war 
also coincided with the first great therapeutic advance in clinical 
psychiatry—the discovery by Wagner-Jauregg that general paralysis 
of the insane could be effectively treated by malarial infection. 

During the years immediately preceding the present war it was 
found, almost by accident, that certain major forms of insanity could 
in many cases be cured or relieved by convulsions induced with 
insulin, drugs or electric shocks ; and most recently of all, that an 
operation upon the brain could abolish distracting obsessions. 
During this war psychiatry has for the first time put the selection of 
personnel for military tasks upon a scientific basis, with results which 
will have far-reaching applications in civil life. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that during the last thirty years 
the public has become increasingly aware of the importance of 
psychiatry, and its education has progressed from the uncritical 
acceptance of disputable theories to the recognition that psychiatry 
may have something practical to say about the affairs of everyday 
life,—about the education of the normal as well as the handling of 
the backward and unstable, about the compensation and rehabilitation 
of injured workmen and soldiers, and about social problems, such as 
delinquency, crime and alcoholism. 

Some acquaintance with psychiatry has become essential to many 
people besides doctors, and this book by two American psychiatrists, 
one a medico-legal expert, is designed not only for medical students 
but “ for all those whose work brings them into contact with mentally 
disturbed persons.” They will find in it an account of mental 
mechanisms in normal and abnormal people, methods of intelligence 
testing, a description of the various kinds of psychopathic personality 
—a term which comprises many social misfits—as well as the clinical 
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features of the principal forms of mental] illness and their methods 
of treatment. It is well-balanced, as between theory and practice, 
comprehensive and up-to-date. The nature of the subject prevents 
it from being easy reading, but it fills a real need both as an 
elementary systematic study and as a work of reference. 

RUSSELL COTTRELL. 


Fiction 
High Minded Murder. By Christopher Sykes. (Home and Van Thal. 
$.) 
Towards Zero. By Agatha Christie. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 
There Was An Old Woman. By Ellery Queen. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 


Sirius. By Olaf Stapledon. (Secker and Warburg. 8s. 6d.) 
If | Come Home. By Nellise Child. (Peter Davies. 9s. 6d.) 


Not a very satisfactory week, I’m afraid, for novel readers, unless 
they are crime addicts. For those who can’t stomach detection at 
any price there is a choice between super-dog into man, and girl 
into super-canine. I myself, though not a passionate murder addict, 
prefer the corpses. Mr. Christopher Sykes in High Minded Murder 
breaks most of the rules, but his long short story is very brisk and 
highly entertaining, and since it concerns an attempt on the life of 
Hitler, it is more than a little topical. His character sketches are 
done with a great deal of skill and wit. The scene is in war-time 
Cairo, where the authorities are much concerned by reports on the 
activities of an American dentist who apparently is collaborating 
with the Germans. Obstructionism and international politics suit- 
ably hinder the investigators, but the mystery is eventually eluci- 
dated with some very astonishing developments, by the aid of the 
suspect dentist himself. 

In Towards Zero, as one would expect, murder is treated more 
ceremoniously by Mrs. Agatha Christie, who once again switches 
suspicion on to one character after another with an adroitness both 
remarkable and breath-taking. She arranges a neatly complex house- 
party, of which the invalid hostess is the pre-determined victim. 
Another murder, unforeseen by the perpetrator, is done first without 
any fuss resulting, and a third is planned, which aims at being helped 
by the judicial authorities. There is no “star” sleuth, though 
Hercule Poirot, while he does not appear, provides a useful inspira- 
tion. The murderer is a homicidal maniac: a crime against the 
convention, surely? But an even more serious flaw is the distortion 
of character manipulated to meet the needs of this moment or that. 
Mrs. Christie is so gifted that one feels peevish with her for not 
being an even better writer than she proves to be. 

There is also a homicidal lunatic in Mr. Ellery Queen’s There Was 
an Old Woman. He does the murders in the family of a rich and 
eccentric elderly American business woman, who has had two 
husbands and six children. But the real culprit is some one quite 
different. A great deal of smart Alec wise-cracking goes on and on 
in this effort, which has the most boring heroine I’ve_ ever 
encountered in detective novels up-to-date. 

The more I read of dogs in books the better I like men. Why 
should authors’ animals be so unsatisfactory? There are exceptions, 
of course, such as the delicious talking cat of Saki, Virginia Woolf’s 
admirable Flush, and David Garnett’s charming Lady into Fox. But 
Mr. Stapledon’s dog into highbrow, for all his symbolic qualities, I 
found a bore. The hero of Sirius is a super-super-super sheep-dog, 
crossbred and evolved by a scientist through a number of compli- 
cated experimentss This wonder-animal, who can talk, read and 
write, is brought up in the bosom of the scientist’s family. He 
composes music as a hobby: “Hardy at one time fascinated him. 
The early Eliot intoxicated him with new rhythms and with a sense 
of facing the worst in preparation for a new vision. But the vision 
never came. Instead came orthodoxy. Sirius longed for that 
vision. He hoped for it from the younger moderns ; but though he 
was even younger than any of them, they meant little to him.” This 
made me laugh. This priggish creature goes from verse to worse. 
He is lionised at Cambridge, does a little slumming, has long talks 
with a clergyman and worries about the nature of the Deity. He 
and Plaxy, the scientist’s beautiful daughter, fall in love with each 
other. The story gets more and more sentimental as it progresses 
towards its end. Mr. Stapledon’s arch use of realism adds a decidedly 
unpleasant flavour to his fantasy. 

Miss Nellise Child sets If I Come Home in the region of 
Hollywood. Her heroine, Brooke, the daughter of rich people, is 
on the point of getting engaged to the most eligible suitor in the 
whole district, when she sees and ‘falls in love with an Italian navvy, 
whom she pursues with the relentless skill of a wanton. He even- 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 281 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
sclution of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
August 8th. Envelopes should be received not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2‘'d. stamp. 




















Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
The solution and the name of the winner will be a shed in the following issue.] 
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ACROSS 7. Affectionate. (7.) 
. ie 8. 10 Toxopholites. (7.) 
1. Made to have a stony sort of look. 14. Crenelates, 9.) 
16. A confused gasp about trouble 


5. Composition to celebrate goodbye to 
tinned food? (9.) 

9. Crabbed Youth? (7.) 

10. Old Style. (7.) 18 


arising. (7.) 
17. A tenant found for the castle by a 
little bird. (7.) 
. Morris’s Paradise. (7.) 


11. Hardly a blunt admonition. (4. 5.) 19. He inserted a letter in Lowell’s 
12. Found in the fun I tend to dis- Papers. (7.) 

like.  (S-) 20. He dispenses with clothing coupons 
13. Was she a girl full of spirit? (7 20. a) dispenses with clothing coupons. 
15. gaa from -—~ (7.) a1. eadecie. (7.) 
16. The story is largely incomparable. 34° Lozenge, but not sold by the chemist. 


(7.) 
19. She rather falls short of a character 
from Keats. (7.) 
22. Ninepence to Mr. 
perhaps. (5.) 

23. Having that heraldic look. (9.) 

2s. Her husband couldn’t keep his hair 
on. (7.) 

26. The fictional Mrs. 
clined to. (7.) 

27. Content. (7.) 

28. Commonly possessed by 
spiders perhaps. (3, 4.) 


DOWN 


. Sometimes one thinks the 
teally does. (7.) 


(S.) 
*’ SOLUTION TO 


— CROSSWORD No. 279 





Hunter was in- 


4 


ducks and 


laundress 














2. Correct. (7.) 

3. The right lines aren't quite here. 
(5.) 

4. A dear lady from Shakespeare. (7.) 

§. Does he applaud in the belfry? (7.) 

6. Turn, O Clan! (Anag.) (9.) 


SOLUTION ON AUGUST lI1th 
The winner of Crossword No. 279 is Miss H. C. Mitneg, V.A.D., 
V.A.D. Quarters, R.N. Hospital, Haslar, Hants. 
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‘“‘ Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star...’ 


There’s no mistaking the twinkle of happiness in the eyes of a 
child. But this little ‘‘ star ’’ did not always twinkle. Nor did 
many of the others in our large family of 6,000 children. 
Loneliness, cruelty or neglect quickly kills the twinkling look 
that is the birthright of every child and many are the dim 
unhappy little ‘stars’? who come our way to be brightened 
up with new twinkles. Won't you help us to make them shine 
again, and set a new and radiant future before them ? 


GIFTS (however small) gratefully received by the Secretary, 
W.R. Vaughan, O.B.E., Church of England WAIFS & STRAYS 
SOCIETY, Joel Street, Pinner, Middlesex. 


(Bankers : Barclays, Ltd., Kennington, S.E./1.) 
















The FISHERMEN 
_OF SS = 


- put out to sea continually 
to save life. Hundreds of victims of the 
mine, torpedo, bomb and machine-gun 
have been rescued. There have been 
3,000 Life-boat sorties since September, 
1939. The Service needs your help. 











A Norfolk War nteline 
ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 


The Earl of Harrowby, Hon. Treasurer 


BOREHAM WOOD, HERTS. 
Lt.-Col. C. R. Satterthwaite, O.B.E., Secretary 





The Old-Fashioned 
MAGIC LANTERN 


brought YOU a joy—the thrill of which remains to this day. 
Dissolve by magic the drab picture from the slum children’s 
outlook for a little while by helping to give them a day 
amidst the “ green pastures and still waters.” 

The more generously and quickly you give the greater the 
number of hoys and girls who will be thanking you. But 
every little helps a lot with our economical supervision. 

Please send a gift to-day to 


REV. A. HUMPHREY RICHARDSON, 


SouTH EAST Lonpon Mission 


St. George’s Hall, Old Kent Road, London, S.E.1. 








ATOWER of STRENGTH 
SOLID. SAFE. SECURE 


~ All classes of Fire and 
Accident Insurance 
also 
ADMINISTRATION & FIDELITY 
BONDS + TRUSTEESHIPS 
RECEIVERSHIPS, Etc. 


THE BRITISH LAW 









INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office : 31 & 32 King St., Cheapside, London, E.C.2 
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tually gives way and elopes with her; though he sees their joint 
future as hopeless. Brooke, who has the mentality of a slut, slums 
with some success for a time, but in the end self-pity gets both her 
and her husband down. After her baby is born, since her family 
will do nothing to help them, Brooke returns to its bosom. Even 
after her divorce, she cannot leave the decent ex-husband alone. If 
Miss Child could have kept her novel satirical, it might have been 
impréssive, but when she lets her heroine become sentimental about 
poverty it merely becomes absurd Joon Hampson. 


Shorter Notices 


Tunisia. 





The Army at War: (H.M. Stationery Office. 1s.) 


Tuts, the latest in an excellent series, is a very disappointing pro- 
duction. The photographs are as good as usual, although they are 
so large that the book has become unwieldy ; it is the same size as 
The Battle of Egypt, and those of us who wish to preserve our copies 
find it difficult to plan house-room for such slender folios. The 
text, however, is dull and quite unworthy of its glorious theme. 
Perhaps the dullness is a reaction after the indiscretion of The 
Eighth Army, but a few indiscretions would have been pardoned 
had the story been told in a sufficiently lively manner. No mention 
is made of individuals and indeed very few of the higher commanders 
are named. Such actions as that of the Hampshires at Tebourba and 
the Coldstream Guards at Longstop Hill are not described, although 
good eye-witness accounts of them have recently been published. 
Indeed the author seems to have misconceived entirely the purpose 
of his booklet. He has given us detail which we shall later expect 
the Official Historian to give us at greater length and with more 
substantial authority, and he has failed to breathe life into his dry 
bones and show us the kind of men who won such a decisive victory 
over the Axis. 

(Hutchinson. 


Green and Grey. Collected Poems by Lord Vansittart. 


10s. 6d.) 

Into this volume Lord Vansittart has collected poems from the 
earliest to the latest period of his writing. He is best known for 
his recent poetry in which again and again he warns the present 
generation to avoid the mistake of thinking the Germans redeemable 
as individuals or as a nation: 

. . . Lay out the season’s Slaughtered! 

The Slayers are the same 
Lord Vansittart has been bitterly attacked for his uncompromising 
denunciation of the Germans, but there must be a greater number 
of people today who will agree that his view of them is neither so 
distorted nor so difficult to agree with as they once thought. The 
early poems are vers d’occasion, including a juvenile verse, play on 
a mediaeval theme. The middle period mostly comprises a series 
of poems inspired by oriental and Levantine scenes and travellers’ 
tales. The first hint of the present vein comes in the poems written 
on the death of his brother and his friends killed in the 1914-1918 
war. 








KODAK FILM is helping to design 
betfer aero engines 


Illustration is from a cine film made by Kodak’s super- 
speed camera at 2,500 pictures a second. The film 
shows various aircraft fuel injection jets in action. On 
the screen the action can be studied in ultra-slow 
motion and this has enabled the jet with the best fuel 
distribution to be selected. If you have difficulty in 
getting ‘Kodak’ Film, one reason is because vast 
quantities are needed for vital work in industry. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

ALTHOUGH it is not quite true to say that what went into Bretton 
Woods is exactly the same as what has come out, it is a fact that 
the basic principles of the International Monetary Fund have been 
preserved. As the conference has also produced a draft agreement 
on a new bank for reconstruction and development loans—a tribute 
to the energetic persuasiveness of Lord Keynes—everybody should 
feel that the discussions have yielded a good return. Everybody, 
that is, who approves the general principles on which these schemes 
are based. Some few in the City are still unconverted, especiaily 
the die-hards who cannot think of international currency regulation 
in any other terms than the old-fashioned gold standard. There are 
also Some among the hard-headed and sceptical school of business 
men who would prefer to base Britain’s post-war trade policy on 
a series of bilateral agreements. With that point of view I have 
some sympathy although I think it is carrying scepticism too far 
to forgo all the enormous possibilities of multilaterialism in pursuing 
a safety-first policy. Time also will show whether there is enough 
goodwill and good sense to make the International Monetary Fund 
a workable proposition but it is all to the good that the delegates 
should. have decided at Bretton Woods to recommend the new 
proposals to their Governments. 


RICHARD THOMAS DECISION 

When a year ago Richard Thomas and Company, the sheet steel 
and tinplate makers, doubled their Ordinary dividend at 10 per cent. 
it seemed a reasonable assumption that the new control embodied 
in the Bank of England or its nominees would regard that rate of 
distribution as adequate in war-time circumstances. This assumption 
has now been proved to be unduly cautious by the announcement 
that for the year to March 31, 1944, Ordinary shareholders are to 
get 125 per cent. Profit figures are not yet available but even if they 
do not show any spectacular increase over those of the previous 
year the per cent. rate will have been covered by a very 
liberal margin. For the preceding year available earnings on the 
written down Ordinary capital amounted to something over 20 per 
cent. It would, of course, be rash to look for another increase 
during the current year to, say, 15 per cent., but it also looks safe 
to assume that the 12} per cent. rat: now established is one which 
a conservative board has considerable confidence in being able to 
maintain. Following the latest announcement the 6s. 8d. Ordinary 
shares have jumped from 11s. 73d. to 13s. 3d., at which the yield 
is still rather more than 6} per cent. 


124 


LOCAL BORROWING CHANGE 


It has been obvious for some time past that the Treasury would 
need to take fresh powers to ensure its control over the new capital 
market in the post-war years. There should, therefore, be no surprise 
that as a first step in this direction proposals stould now be made 
for revolutionising the methods of borrowing by local authorities. 
In the immediate post-war period and “so long as the conditions 
necessitating a cheap money policy substantially continue” the 
Government is proposing that all local authorities should borrow 
only from a central source which will be supplied with the necessary 
funds by the Treasury. This means that after the war, when vast 
sums will be required for reconstruction purposes and for the 
development of public services such as housing and education, local 
corporations will no longer be permitted to approach the new 
capital market but will merely make their requirements known to 
the Treasury which will satisfy them out of its own resources. 
The machinery through which borrowings will be carried through 
along these new lines is unimportant. What does matter is the 
complete breakaway not only from the old methods of a free capital 
market but even from the revised procedure under which the Bank 
of England regulated local borrowing on a turnstile and queue 
system. 

As the interest rates charged to the local borrowers will be based 
on the Government’s own credit, plus a “very small” charge for 
management expenses, it is clear that the proposed change will 
result in economical borrowing from the borrower’s point of view. 
From the Treasury standpoint the advantage of preventing any 
scramble for capital between the various local authorities is clear 
enough. The losers will be those City issuing houses and stock- 
broking firms which have specialised in this kind of finance and, of 
course, the City underwriting community. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
BEECHAMS PILLS LIMITED 
LARGER PROFIT FROM WORLDWIDE ACTIVITIES 


Tue sixteenth ordinary general meeting of Beechams Pills, Limited, was 
held yesterday in London. 

Mr. Louis Nicholas, J.P., the vice-chairman, presided, and read the 
following statement of Mr. Philip E. Hill, the chairman :— 

The trading profit for the year ended March 31st last, earned by the 
companies of the group operating in the British Empire and in almost 
all parts of the world gther than Europe, amounted to £1,471,560, as 
compared with £1,269,334 in the previous year. The overseas trade was 
most satisfactory and provides encouraging hope for the post-war period. 

£1,675,037 IN TAXATION 

Our group of companies has contributed to the National Exchequer 
£1,079,152 in Excess Profits Tax and National Defence Contributions and 
£595,885 in income-tax, a total of £1,675,037. ; 

Preference shares in subsidiary companies have been redeemed during 
the year to the amount of £105,019. As this sum came from taxed profits 
after paying income-tax at Ios. in the £ the amount provided from profits 
was £210,038. A small number of shares in a subsidiary company were 
sold during the year at an excess over book value of £192,404, and this 
sum has been placed to capital reserve. 

The group as a whole has a reserve set aside for future taxation amount- 
ing to approximately £300,000. Nothing has been included in the accounts 
in respect of the post-war refund of Excess Profits tax, which is estimated 
to amount to £269,000 after allowing for income-tax thereon at Ios. in 
the £. The Chancellor of the Exchequer in his Budget speech in April 
last gave satisfactory assurances with regard to this refund. 

EXTENSION OF INTERESTS 

This business commenced over 100 years ago by the sale of the pro- 
prietary medicine which gives its name to the company, but at the present 
time many goods other than proprietary medicines are sold, and your 
directors are year by year extending beyond proprietary medicines the 
variety of the group’s products. 

During the past four years much time and thought has been devoted 
to the development of overseas trade, and the company is confident of 
making a considerable contribution to the export trade of this country 
which will be so necessgry after the war. I would like to pay a personal 
tribute to the work of managers and staff at our factories and offices at 
home and overseas during the past year. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 














BARTON AND SONS 
INCREASED TRADING PROFIT 








THE ordinary general meeting of Barton and Sons, Limited, was held 
at Queens Hotel, Birmingham, on Tuesday, July 25th, 1944, Mr. J. E. 
Hodgkin, M.I.M.E., M.I.E.E. (the chairman), presiding. 

The Chairman said: The value of production during the year con- 
siderably exceeded that of the previous year, and the accounts show the 
very substantial increase in our trading profit of £78,707 3s. 1od., or 
approximately 50 per cent., but this, in view of our E.P.T. standard of 
profits, is offset by the charge of £160,064 for taxation, which is £84,102 
in excess of our last year’s figure. The amounts set aside for depreciation, 
and to meet our obligations for preference capital redemption, are r-uch 
the same as a year ago ; while a special provision of £6,000 has been made 
this year towards an anticipated loss in closing down a small subsidiary 
company. 

The net sum available for dividend is, as you will see, slightly more than 
last year, viz., £38,347 4s. Id. Your directors are, however, again recom- 
mending the distribution of a final dividend of 4 per cent., making 7 per 
cent. for the year with a carry-forward increased by over £2,000. 

_An examination of the consolidated statement of assets 2d liabilities 
discloses, in my opinion, a very satisfactory position. The current assets 
exceeding the current liabilities of £126,596, we hold £196,000 of tax 
reserve certificates while our bank position is approximately square. 

We were able, during the year, to acquire certain assets connected with 
one of our associated companies on very satisfactory terms, thus materially 
improving the position of the items included under the heading of other 
investments. 

Your directors are giving close attention to the post-war prospects of 
all our various businesses ; and while it is generally expected that there 
will be a considerable measure of Government control for some years, 
we anticipate a growing demand for our products. We are confident of 
our ability to meet that demand with the help of our efficient and loyal 
staffs and workpeople, to whom once more, on your behalf, I tender our 
appreciation and thanks. 

We have this year instituted a pension scheme for the staff of one of 
our businesses, and propose to extend its benefits to the others, in the 
expectation that it will cement the present happy relations that exist and 
show in practical form our appreciation of long and faithful service. 

The resolution for the adoption of the report and accounts was carried 
unanimously. 
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INCURABLES 





A HOME from HOME at STREATHAM 


We give real HOME LIFE at STREATHAM to 80 incurable 

invalids, and also provide life pensions for 300 others able to be 

with friends or relatives. All are largely dependent on us for 
help and necessities of life and we APPEAL FOR HELP 


Legacies, Subscriptions and Donations are urgently needed 
THE BRITISH HOME and HOSPITAL 


for INCURABLES, 
STREATHAM, S.W.16 
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Secretary's Office: 
73 Cheopside, E.C.2. Telephone: City 2/84 











The 


It isn’t possible to make a better 
razor blade than the Laurel. 
Only the finest Sheffield steel 
is used for these blades, which 
are processed by. the skilled 
workers in the ‘home of the 
cutting edge.’ Save as you 
shave and invest your shaving 
savings in War Savings Stamps. 


LAUREL 


Made by George Lawrence Ltd. of Sheffield 

















eye lotion 





N.B. only the best is good enough for your eyes 
5 Optrex Lid., Perivale, Middlesex 
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GREAT SAVING.—Overcoats, 
A turned EQUAL TO NEW trom 70/-. 
(Watker’s Screntirrc TURNING AND TAILORING 
46 Iltord Lane Ilford, London. 


suits, costumes 
List FREE.— 
Works 
TD., Dept. 76, 
LADY, quite alone and without means, suffering 
A from a urgently needs help to enable her to 
Forsnac treatment. (Case 265). Appeal“ S.”"" DistRessep 
JENTLEFOLK’S Arp AssOcIATION, 74, Brook Green, W.6 
»YURNT, torn and moth-eaten garments (except Knit- 
> wear) Invisibly Mended in two weeks. Send or 
ll. Mark clearly damages to be mended.—BgExt INVISIBLE 
Aenvers, Ltp., 73, New Bond Street, W.1. 


+ANCER SUFFERER. 309 44. 58 years. Desperately 
poor, needs invalid diet. Please help. Jewellery 
received.—NATIONAL SOcIETY FOR CANCER 


peetefully T 

ecier, 2 (S), Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey. 
tHASE CLOCHES revolutionise Vegetable production, 
( doubling output, ensuring an extra crop each season, 
roviding fresh Vegetables the year round. Thirty years’ 
roof. Send for List. —Cnase Ltp., 33 The Grange, Chertsey. 
UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND is learned in 
) twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
rst lesson to S. R. Dutton, 92, Great Russell St., W.C.1. 
YINANCE.—ReGionat Trust Lrp., 8, Clifford Street, 

y New Bond Street, London, W.1. Telephone 
REGent 5983. 

] ANDBAGS repaired by handbag makers, Highes: 
craftsmanship. 14-day service. Post or cali REMAKE 
HanpaaG Company 57. Brompton Road, London, S.W.3. 
T ATS OFF TO GUY’S !—Hundreds of old felt hats 
are still wanted by GUY’S HOSPITAL, S.E.1, for 
wartime purposes. If you have any to spare, please will you 
send them to THe AppeAL SECRETARY. : 
AVE YOU “A LITERARY BENT” ?—Develop it 

J profitably through personal tuition at the LONDON 

CHOOL OF JoURNALISM—the only schooi under the patron- 
ege of leading newspaper proprietors. Training in 
ournalism, Short Stories, Article Writing, Poetry, Radio 

lays, En Literature. Each course now offered at 
gEDUCE FEES. Personal coaching by corres ce. 

rite for free advice and Book to Prospectus Dept., L.S.J., 
57 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 

ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s. 3d. 
4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Miss N. McFartane (C.), 

he Study, 96, Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, 

\ ONOMARK.—Confidential London Addr Letters 
és redirected, 5s. p.a.—Write BM/MONO W.c.l, 
( UTPOSTS, the new platform for the younger poets. 
No. 2 now available. Order from your bookseller, 
or direct from the editor, Howarp SERGEANT, 59 Orchard 
Avenue, Squires Gate, Blackpool. Price 1/1 post free; 
subscription to cover four issues, 4,4. New poets welcomed. 
WING to increasing staff difficulties, BEACON 
( HOUSE HOSTEL will not open in September, 1944, 

‘ENSE AND A SENSITIVE PALATE. As you 
\ possess both, you should try T.T.T. Magnums 

igarettes, made by Wuitmore & Bayey, 92, Wigmore 

treet, W.1. (Est. 1823). 100 13 4; 500 65,6; 1,000 130/-. 

‘ost free. Sample flat 50 for 6 8. 

*TAIRS BLAZING .. . but ESCAPE certain for you 
y and family (irrespective height of bedrooms) if 
Automatic DAVY installed. Average cost £9. Details 1d. 
stamp.—JOHN Kerr & Co. (M/chr), Ltp., Northwich, 20, 
Cheshire. 

*TAMPS.—Lots of 250 modern colonials and foreign 
" sent on appro. at Id. each.—CHEESEMAN, 16, Addis- 
combe Road, Watford. 
™ QQ TOP MASSACRE BOMBING,” by VERA BriTIAN, 

N price 3d., and “ OBLITERATION BOMBING,” 
a@ speech by the BrsHop or CHICHESTER, in the House of 
Lords, together with the Government's reply. Two new 
pamphlets published by Bombing Restriction Committee. 
Special prices for quantities. Post free from the HON, 
Secretary, 49, Parliament Hill, N.W.3. 

NY YBIL RANG and ap SIMON, Literary Film an 
S Dramatic Agents. 43, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. 
@ YBIL RANG, Lit. Typist. Long exp. Mod. charges.— 
«17, Hampstead Hill Gdns., London, N.W.3. Hamp. 3854. 
rY.HE LESSER ANTIQUES. An exhibition of Papier 

Mache Trays, Chairs, etc., Coffee and Work Tables, 
Tea Caddies and Caskets, Fire Screens and other small 
objects. —HEAL’s, 196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 
ryyHE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
| (Founded 1910), South Molton Street, W.1. May. 
406-8. Residential Branch: St. Hubert’s, Gerrards Cross, 


ucks. Fulmer 256. 
st — Scotch all-Wool, from 7/- and 2 cou per 
yard. Write for patterns. — DENHOLM WEEDS, 


Hawick, Scotland. 

we WANTED.—New, Old, Disused, Our of 
Order. Top roa paid. Send Registered. Cash 

ot offer by return.—KAY’S (SN), 19,-Hopwood Avenue, 


Manchester, 4. 

Ws. Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th ; 
Children’s, 10 is. ; Chambers’ recent. Hi 

i aid.—Foy.es. 121 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. 


prices 
5660. 


Gerrar 


THe UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LTD. 


More than 100 years’ Banking experience linking the 
United Kingdom and world centres with Australasia, 
Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand 
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Verse Speaki 
Voice Produc 


Fencing 
Mime 
Phonetics 


Choral Speech 


Dancing (Classical) 
Dramatic Rehearsal 


London, 


classes and lectures in: 


Public Speaking 
ng 
tron 
Costume 
Poetry 


"ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
| SPEECH TRAINING 
_ AND DRAMATIC ART 


Revised 3-year Course begins Sept., 1944. 
Course includes: 2 private lessons weekly and 


N.W.1. 


Stage Lighting & Make-up | 
Literature of Drama & Theatre 


Principles of Teaching 


Psychology 
Remedial Speech 


L.R.A.M. SPEECH & DRAMA 
First examination for new Diploma, Christmas 1944 


Syllabuses on application to the Secretary, 


L. GURNEY PARROTT, Hon. F.R.A.M. 


The 
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makes up for 
Six Cigars 
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ERFOOTS 


EDICATED 


PASTILLES 


embodying the 
manufacturing 


of 
eighty years 


experience 


MENTHOL & BUCALYPTUS 


CAT 


ARRH- ANTISEPTIC THROAT 


Thornas Kerfoot & Co, Ltd, 


Vale of Bardsley 
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wt in that extra (ragrant pipe? 

TOM LONG Tobacco, rich and ripe. 

7 HEN the little ones lose their appetites give them 
W BERMALINE BREAD. It is delicious, casy to 
digest, and very nourishing. Ask BAKER, 
BERMALINE, Fairley Street, Glasgow, S.W.1. 
Wt FOR PROFIT.—Send for free booklet.— 

REGENT INsTITUTE (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W.8. 


or write 





EDUCATIONAL 


I OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuition 
for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ,, 


B. Com., I.L.B., B.D., and Diplomas. Moderate Fees, 
instalments.—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL D., 
Dept. B93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1894). 


PS AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS YEAR 

BOOK (BOYS)—GIRL’S SCHOOL YEAR BOOK. 
As the result of the restriction on supplies-of paper for 
Year Books, stocks of both these official books are now 
exhausted. Parents and others who wish to consult them 
should visit their local library —DEANE & Sons, 31, Museum 
Street, London, W.C.1. 


4 oe HAMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 
__ Principal: Mrs. E. E. R. Thorp, M.A, (Cantab.), 

First class London training leading to work of national 
importance now and interesting post-war careers. Lovely 
country house in very safe area. Prospectus from: 
SECRETARY, Heath House, Clungunford, Craven Arms 
Shropshire. 


lene QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE bridges 

the gap between school and call-up with an always 
useful training which is satisfying, inspiring and thorough. 
67, Queen’s Gate, London, S.W.7. Tel. WES. 6939— 
or in the country near Windsor, at Clarence Lodge, 
Englefield Green, Surrey. Egham 241. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED 


ORETTO SCHOOL. 


APPLICATIONS for appointment as HEADMASTER 
of LORETTO SCHOOL are invited by the Governors, 
and should be lodged with the —~——+ Massrs. 
WHITSON & METHUEN, C.A., 21, Rutland Street, Edinburgh, 
not later than Ist November, 1944. This date has 
fixed in the hope that it may thus be possible for men at 
— serving in the Navy, a7 or Air Force to apply. 
‘ull particulars may be obtw@ined from the SgcReTartes, 


Ws for small country Hotel, very quiet town. 

Bookkeeper Secretary, must be able to take charge 
in case of illness. Widower or single man. Reply stating 
age and salary required. Quarters and living provided. 
Joun HAMILTON, George Hotel, South Molton, N. Devon. 


QURESY COUNTY COUNCIL. 
N ommeeene 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


OF GENERAL INSPECTOR 
(WOMAN). 

Application is invited from suitably qualified women, 
under 40 years of age, for the post of General Inspector. 
Salary, which will be subject to superannuation, will be 
on the scale £450—£20—£550 per annum. A war bonus 
of £40 6s. Od. per annum is also at present payable. 

Details of the appointment may be obtained from the 
CureF EDUCATION Gevecen. County Hall, Kingston-on- 
Thames, to whom applications, accompanied by copies of 
three recent testimonials, must be sent not later than 
3rd August, 1944. 

This advertisement, applicable to women born in 1910 
or earlier, and who must have had three years about and 


APPOINTMENT 


is inserted by permission of the Ministry of Labour 
National Service under the Employment of Women (Contr 
of Engagement) Order, 1943. 





LECTURES 


AMERICAN HOUSING 
AND PEACE, 


| acess OF IN 
4 WAR 

Public Discussion Meetings and Films at the Royal 
Institute of Brifish Architects,.66, Portland Place, London, 


W.1. 
Wednesday, 2nd August, at 6 p.m. :-— 

HOUSING HALF-A-MILLION FAMILIES. 
Chairman: Lewis SiLkin, M.P., C.C., Chairman of 

the L.C.C. Town Planning Committee. 

Speakers: (British): Miss. EvizasetH Densy, Hon 
ole C. BERTRAM PARKES, L.R.I.B.A,; 

(American): Major Henry P. CAIN, formerly Mayor 

of Olympia, Washington. 
Wednesday, 9th August, at 6 p.m. : 

AMERICA PLANS FOR ITS COMMUNITY. 
Chairman: STANLEY C. RAMszEyY, Vice-President, R.I.B.A. 
Speakers: (British) GorDON STEPHENSON, F.R.I.B.A,; 

G. A. Jecticor, F.R.1.B.A.; (American) Davm@ Cust 

MAN COoyYLe, Engineer. 
Wednesday, 16th August, at 


6 p.m. : 
RE-HOUSING IN EUROPE. 





and correspondents in all parts of the world. Lancashire Chairman: G. L. PepLer, Hon. A.R.I.B.A. 
HEAD OFFICE: Speakers to include: ARTHUR LING, A.R.I.B.A., and 
71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. ——— ———— aoe Smee Cogum, . uaa 
West End Agency: 15 Carlos Place, W.1. ilms of American Housing are shown every Tuesday 
ome - t and Thursday evening at 6 p.m.—Admission Free. 
Entered as second-class mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. Printed in Great Britain by St. Crements Press, Ltp., 
Portugal St., Kingsway, W.C.2, and published by Tus Seectator, Lrp., at their offices, No. 99, Gower St., London, W.C.1.—Friday, July 28, 1944. 
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